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A Unique Book 


Ghe Natural 
Number Primer 


By David Gibbs, S. B. (Harvard) 


Formerly Superintendent of Schools, Hudson 
and Groton, Mass., and Division Superintendent 
of Schools, Philippine Islands. 





Cloth, large 12mo. 107 pages. Hlustrated, Price, 25 cts. 





NLIKE all other books, this primer teaches the most 


guage, at the same time. It may be used either 
with or independently of the regular reading primer. 
As a Language Primer it develops a practical vocab- 
ulary and the power of reading and expression. As a Num- 
ber Primer it teaches in a very simple, logical way, the first 
steps in number. It is easy, and appeals to the natural in- 
terest of the child in counting, besides being adapted to his 
various capacities. It sets no limit upon his individual 
efforts and gives the widest possible field for oral work and 
drill. There are abundant illustrations and very simple 
drawings which serve as models for the child. Each new 
term is illustrated and introduced in script. Both script 
and type are sufficiently —_ to facilitate reading and 
copying. In the footnotes are helpful Pog for teach- 
ers outlining the oral work and blackboard drill. The book 
will overcome many difficulties now commonly found in teach- 
ing this subject and will supplement thoroughly and satis- 
factorily the work of the teacher. 
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A Strong 


Arithmetic Series 
The Sensenig-Anderson Arithmetics 


By Davin M. SENSENIG, M. S., and ROBERT 
F, ANDERSON, A. M., Instructors in Mathemat- 
ics, State Normal School, West Chester, Pa. 


Just Published 


An Introductory Arithmetic 
262 pages, 40 cents 
Inductive in method, carefully graded, and admirably 
suited to interest beginners in arithmetic; it develops the sub- 
jects by easy, natural steps. 


Essentials of Arithmetic 


343 pages, 60 cents 
A comprehensive book for grammar grades, notable for 
its treatment of business papers and transactions, and its 
up-to-date, abundant problems. 


The New Complete Arithmetic 


437 pages. 90 cents 
A text-book for high schools, academies and normal schools, 
excellent in method, teachable, and giving special attention 
to matters relating to business. 





THE Series has been strongly and widely commended as 

practical, sensible and businesslike. It is thorough 
in allessential subjects and eliminates non-essentials. 
It is built on long class-room experience, as well as a 
Knowledge of the best pedagogical ideas. 
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A Tree Is Known by Its Fruit—A School by Its Pencils 


All pencils ought to be as good as those that are stamped 
Dixon’s 
American Graphite 


K - but that is impossible. When you provide your pupils with 
4. these pencils you are giving them the very best there is. The 


straightest grained sweet smelling cedar, combined with the 
blackest and purest graphite, which is absolutely free from grit. 
There is always something to be thankful for, and among the 
many blessings that the school teacher has is the opportunity to 
use DIXON’S AMERICAN GRAPHITE PENCILS 


in his school work. 


If you will mention this paper and let us know the particular 


kind of pencils for which you are looking, they are yours for 
the asking. 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Company 





Jersey City, N. J. 
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Remington 
Typewriter Company 
327 Broadway 
a, New York 
ery 


One Hundred Choice Selections. No. 38 


This issue contains one hundred entirely new pieces, none of which have 

reviously been published. Eve a should have a copy of this new number. 
eer binding, 30 cents; cloth binding, 50 cents. Sold by all booksellers and 
newsdealers, or sent prepaid upon receipt of price. 


The Penn Publishing Company, 951 Arch Street, Philadelphia 


INCORPORATED 1851. 


The Massachusetts Mutual . 
Life Insurance Company — 


Issues a definite, clear, gar anagees contract, giving amounts of 
paid-up insurance and cash values, extended insurance, installment 
options, and many other desirable features, all of which afford the 
most ample protection to the policy-holder. - - 
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pringfield, 
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619 Empire Building, 71 Broadway, 
New York City. 


THE ROHDE KINDERGARTEN SUPPLY CO. 


manufactures all the material needed in the Kindergarten schools, and is in a good 
position to give schools the best prices together with the best possible service. 

For Primary schools we have Number, Sentence, and Word Builders, together 
with aids for counting, adding, subtracting—all of which canted and interest the 
pupil. Address 


ROHDE KINDERGARTEN SUPPLY CO., 


Blackboard Stencils 


enable the teacher to place upon the Literature, Penmanship. 


board beautiful designs of all kinds. 
They cost very littie and can be <4 as — value in Gonutify- 


used repeatedly. 
For roc. we willsend 1 Geography 


With their aid the teacher can illus- 
trate lessons in Geography, History, Map; 1 Language Stencil and our 
complete list of stencils and charts. 


Language, Botany, Natural History, 


GEORGE J. WIGHT, Manager, 
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When you feel weak, all tired 
out and unrefreshed by sleep, 
or when your appetite and 
digestion are poor, you will 
find it invaluable. 


our druggist can’t supply you we will send 
oa bottle, prepaid, on receipt of 25 cents. 
RumrorpD CHEMICAL Works, Providence, R. I. 
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MEMORY, 


How to Improve It. 


-@ Dr. Edward Pick was for 

many years the most eminent 
authority on memory and the 
means of improving it. His 
celebrated course of lectures 
was given before colleges and 
universities, teachers and pro- 
fessional men and women, and 
was highly praised. Just before his death 
he put these lectures into book form 
for the first time, The instruction given 
in it is invaluable for anyone who has 
need of agood memory—and who has not? 
The lectures, to hear which a large fee was 
gladly paid by thousands, now greatly 
elaborated are here rendered available to 
all, There is no doubt but that with this 
book and careful observance of its instruc- 
tions, the memory may be greatly im- 
proved. 


Price, $1.00 net, postpaid 
E. L. KELLoce & Co., 61 E. 9th St., N. Y. 
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Duties of School Teacher in the Combat of Tuberculosis.” 
By S. A. Knopf, M. D., New Mork City. 


There exists a modern German play called “ Flachs- 
mann als Erzieher,” that is to say, Flachsmann as Edu- 
cator, which has been recently presented by Mr. Conried 
at the Irving Place theater. One of the principal char- 
acters in the play is a teacher in a public school who dis- 
tinguishes himself by his brilliant attainments and schol- 
arship. On one occasion he was asked why he had 
chosen such a humble calling as that of a public school 
teacher, and had not become a college professor or pro- 
fessor of pedagogics in some great university? He an- 
swered that in his opinion there was no higher calling 
than that of an educator of boys and girls, the men and 
women of the future; that there was no nobler, no 
greater, and no more responsible position in the world 
than the one he had chosen, and that he was perfectly 
satisfied and profoundly happy and grateful to be just a 
plain, ordinary public school teacher. 

The responsibilities of the teacher of our children are 
indeed great. The requirements for proficiency become 
more severe from year to year; you must master branches 
of knowledge which were not thought of in public schools 
twenty-five years ago. 

I have chosen this theme, “The Duties of the School 
Teacher in the Combat of Tuberculosis as a Disease 
of the Masses,” for the purpose of asking your help in 
the work which the committee on the prevention of 
tuberculosis, of the Charity Organization Society of New 
York, has outlined for itself.. Before I attempt to de- 
scribe in detail the duties which devolve upon you as 
public teachers and the ways and means whereby 
you can be helpful, let me first briefly summarize our 
present knowledge of the disease called pulmonary tuber- 
culosis, consumption, or phthisis pulmonalis. 


Historical Data. 


This disease was well known to many of the ancient 
physicians, and it may be a surprise to some of you to 
learn that Hippocrates, the most celebrated physician of 
antiquity, who lived from 460 to 377 B.C., and who may 
be truly called the father of scientific medicine, described 
consumption as the disease which is “ the most difficult 
to treat, and which proves fatal to the greatest number 
of people.” Isocrates, also a Greek physician, who lived 
about the fifth century before Christ, was the first to 
write of tuberculosis as a disease transmissible thru con- 
tagion. In the Middle Ages (1550) the celebrated phy- 
sician, Mantano, declared consumption to be one of the 
most dangerously contagious and most easily contracted 
of diseases. An equally strong advocate of the theory 
of contagion was the celebrated anatomist, Morgagni 
(1682-1771), who never performed an autopsy on an in- 
dividual who had died from tuberculosis. In Naples a 
royal decree, dated September 20, 1782, ordered the 
isolation of consumptives and the disinfection of their 
apartments, personal effects, furniture, books, etc., by 
means of vinegar, brandy, or lemon juice, sea water, or 
fumigation. Any violation of this law was punished, if 
the individual was an ordinary mortal, by three years in 


*Lecture delivered before the Teachers college of Col- 
umbia university.—Reprinted, in part, from American Med- 
icine. 


the galleys, and if he happened to be a nobleman he was 
sent for the same length of time to the fortress, and had 
to pay a fine of 300 ducats. The physician who failed 
to notify the authorities of the existence of a tuberculous 
patient was fined 300 ducats for the first offence, and a 
repetition of the neglect would banish him from the 
country for ten years. 

In the first half of the nineteenth century little atten- 
tion was paid to the theory of infectiousness of tuber- 
culosis even by medical men. The contagiousness or 
communicability of the disease could not be scientifically 
demonstrated, and altho there were physicians here and 
there who believed in the infectiousness of the disease 
nothing positive was taught in regard to it at the centers 
of medical learning. At last, in 1865, the French phy- 
sician, Villamin, demonstrated beyond a doubt that tuber- 
culosis could ‘be transmitted from one individual to 
another. He inoculated animals with tuberculous sub- 
stances and reproduced tuberculosis not only in the 
lungs, but also in other portions of the body. 

After this discovery there seemed to be no longer a 
doubt that tuberculosis was an infectious disease, and 
that for its production a specific germ was essential. 
The discovery of this specific organism (bacillus tubercu- 
losis) was reserved to the great German scientist, Robert 
Koch (1882). 

As to the prevalence of tuberculosis, particularly in 
its pulmonary form, I cannot say anything which is not 
known to every intelligent man and woman. In fact, 
we have accustomed ourselves to the high death rate 
from pulmonary tuberculosis, considering it as something 
inevitable. The recent great disaster at Martinique, in 
which 30,000 people died almost in an instant, caused the 
deepest sympathy and a just commotion thruout the civil- 
ized world, yet the annual tribute of the United States to 
pulmonary tuberculosis is over 100,000. Each year the 
world yields up 1,095,000, each day 3,000, each minute 
two of its people as a sacrifice to this plague. Of the 
80,000,000 individuals now peopling the United States 
more than 10,000,000 must inevitably die of this disease 
if the present ratio is kept up. According to some 
statisticians every sixth, and according to others, every 
seventh death is due to tuberculosis. 


Character of the Disease. 


Pulmonary tuberculosis, or consumption, is a chronic, 
infectious, and communicable disease, caused by the 
presence of the tubercle bacillus, or germ of consumption 
in the lungs. It is locally characterized by countless 
tubercles, that is to say, small rounded bodies, visible to 
the naked eye. The bacillus of tuberculosis is a minute 
organism in the shape of a cylindric rod, visible with a 
high power microscope only after certain staining 
re-agents have been applied to it. This parasite not only 
gradually destroys the lung substance thru ulcerative 
processes, but at the same time gives off certain poison- 
ous substances called toxins, which give rise to various, 
and often serious symptoms. 


The important symptoms of pulmonary tuberculosis 
are cough, expectoration, fever—especially in the even- 
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ing hours—difficulty in breathing, pains in the chest, 
night sweats, loss of appetite, hemorrhages, and emacia- 
tion. In the matter expectorated it is often possible to 
find the tubercle bacillus. 

There are really three methods whereby this germ 
may enter the human system, namely, by inhalation, that 
is, being breathed into the lungs; by ingestion, that is, 
being eaten with tuberculous food; and by inoculation, 
that is, the penetration of tuberculous substance thru a 
wound in the skin. A consumptive individual, even at a 
period when he is not confined to his bed, may expector- 
ate enormous quantities of bacilli. By careful observers 
it has been estimated to amount in some individuals to 
about 7,000,000,000 per day. Now, if the expectoration 
is carelessly deposited here and there, so that it has an 
opportunity to dry and become pulverized, the least 
draught or motion in the air may cause it to mingle with 
the dust, and the individual inhaling this dust-laden at- 
mosphere is certainly exposed to the danger of becoming 
tuberculous if his system offers a favorable soil for the 
growth of the bacilli. By “favorable soil for the growth 
of the bacilli” must be understood any condition in 
which the body is temporarily or permanently enfeebled. 
Such a condition may be inherited from parents, or ac- 
quired thru alcoholism or drunkenness, or other intem- 
perate habits, thru privation or disease. 

The next most frequent method of the propagation of 
tuberculosis is thru the ingestion of the bacillus, that is 
- ave when the germ of tuberculosis is taken with the 

ood. 

The third and much less frequent cause of tuberculosis 
is inoculation or penetration of the tuberculous substance 
thru the skin. 

Preventives. 

A patient suffering from pulmonary tuberculosis should 
know that no matter in what stage of the disease he may 
be his expectoration or spittle may spread the germ of 
the disease if the matter expectorated is not rendered 
innocuous before it has a chance to dry and become pul- 
verized. The patient should, therefore, always spit in 
some receptacle intended for the purpose. It is best to 
have this vessel made of metal so it will not break. It 
should be half filled with water or some disinfecting 
fluid, the main thing being to make it impossible for the 
expectoration to dry. 

In schools, factories, stores, railroad cars, waiting- 
rooms, court rooms, restaurants, saloons, meeting places, 
theaters, menageries—in short, wherever many people 
congregate—there should be a sufficient number of cus- 
pidors well kept and regularly cleaned. They should be 
made of unbreakable material and have wide openings. 
It would be preferable to have them elevated so that 
they would be easier to reach. If such measures are 
carried out there will be no excuse for anv one to expec- 
torate on the floor and thus endanger the lives of his 
fellow men. 

When outdoors the patient should use a pocket flask 
of metal, strong glass, or pasteboard. There are numer- 
ous kinds of flasks in the market. A handkerchief 
should never be used as a receptable for sputum. 
Patients who are too sick to make use of light porcelain 
or aluminum cups should have a number of moist rags 
within easy reach. Care should be taken that the rags 
always remain moist and that the used ones are burned 
before they have a chance to dry. The paper spit-cups 
with their contents should, of course, also be destroyed 
by fire. 

There will always be some consumptives who cannot 
be persuaded to use the pocket flask, for the reason that 
they do not wish to draw attention to their malady. 
The only thing for such people to do is to use squares of 
soft muslin, cheese cloth, cheap handkerchiefs, or Japan- 
ese paper handkerchiefs, specially manufactured for that 
purpose, which can be burned after use. They should 
place in their pockets a removable lining of rubber or 
other impermeable substance, which can be thoroly 
cleaned. This additional pocket could be fastened to 
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the inside of the ordinary pocket by clamps and would 
thus be of no inconvenience to the patient. A pouch of 
rubber or an Oriental tobacco pouch may be used in place 
of the extra pocket of impermeable material. 

Concerning the danger from infection thru tuberculous 
food we will say that whenever one is not reasonably 
certain that the meat he eats has been carefully in- 
spected and is free from disease germs, it should be very 
thoroly cooked. 

Unless one can be reasonably sure that the cows from 
which the milk is derived are healthy, the milk should 
be boiled or sterilized before use, especially when it is 
intended as food forchildren. Milk obtained from stores 
and from milk peddlers should invariably be submitted 
to boiling or sterilization. When milk is kept slowly 
boiling for five minutes, all the bacilli are killed, and the 
same result is obtained by the sterilizing process, which 
is to keep the milk heated for at least half an hour at a 
temperature of about 70° C. or 160° F. There are now 
in the market a number of cheap and practical appar- 
atuses for sterilizing milk, which can be obtained in 
almost any drug store. 

Raw fruit bought from the pushcart man, or for that 
matter, derived from any other source, should be washed, 
peeled, or cooked before being eaten. You, teachers, 
should impress these precautions upon the little ones 
and the big ones in your charge. If simple warning 
does not suffice, tell the children how some of the enter- 
prising pushcart men treat an apple, for example, to 
make it shine and seem appetizing. 

There is another way whereby the germs of tubercu- 
losis may possibly enter our stomach or intestines, namely, 
thru kissing the consumptive, or using utensils which 
have been soiled by the saliva of the patient. There- 
fore, the consumptive should never kiss, no matter whom, 
on the mouth, and children should be taught to allow 
none to kiss them except on the cheek. 

Tuberculous patients should have their own drinking 
glasses, spoons, forks, etc., or at least all table utensils 
which have served for them should be placed in boiling 
water after use. 

Predisposition to Tuberculosis. 

After all that you have heard so far of the contagious- 
ness, or rather the communicability of tuberculosis, and 
consumption in particular, I do not wish you to think 
that a breath accidentally taken in an atmosphere laden 
with bacilli would certainly render a healthy individual 
consumptive, or that by a swallow of tuberculous milk or 
a little injury from a broken cuspidor one must neces- 
sarily become tuberculous. The secretions of our nasal 
cavities, doubtlessly also the blood, and the secretions of 
the stomach of the healthy individual, have bactericidal 
properties, that is to say, they kill the dangerous germs 
before they have a chance to do harm. Therefore, 
healthy men and women should not have an exaggerated 
fear of tuberculosis, but should, nevertheless, not reck- 
lessly expose themselves to the danger of infection. 

But who are the individuals who must be particularly 
careful so as not to be attacked by the almost ever pres- 
ent tubercle bacillus? There are four classes of these 
persons: 1. Those who have a hereditary predisposition 
to consumption. 2. Those who have weakened their 
system and thus predisposed themselves to the disease 
by the intemperate use of alcoholic beverages, by a dissi- 
pated life, by excesses of all kinds, etc. 3. Those whose 
constitution has been weakened by disease (pneumonia, 
typhoid fever, smallpox, measles, whooping cough, 
syphilis, influenza, etc.) 4. Those whose occupations, 
trades, or professions, such as printing, hatmaking, 
tailoring, weaving, and all occupations wherein the 
worker is much exposed to the inhalation of various 
kinds of dust, render them particularly liable to con- 
sumption. 

Before I proceed to give you a few of the essential 
points how to overcome such a predisposition to con- 
sumption, let me answer the question which I believe I 
read in the minds of many of you, namely, “ What about 
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those who have a so-called hereditary consumption?” 
Permit me to say that the popular notion concerning 
hereditary consumption is, in my humble opinion, abso- 
lutely erroneous. 
inherited either from the father or the mother, but the 
child has usually been infected by its well-meaning but 
ignorant consumptive parents after birth. 

I have said that consumption is not hereditary, and 
children born of consumptive but intelligent and consci- 
entious parents need not necessarily contract the disease. 
I myself have a number of times seen children of a con- 
sumptive parent grow up to be strong men and women; 
but their parents were not only careful, clean, and con- 
scientious, they were also aware that while they did not 
transmit consumption to their children, they had trans- 
mitted to them a tendency or predisposition to this dis- 
ease. All predisposed individuals should dress sensibly 
and according to the season. They should never wear 
garments which restrict circulation or hinder the free 
physiologic function of the chest or abdomen. Tight 
clothing, tightly laced corsets, tight neckwear, tight 
shoes, are all pernicious and particularly dangerous to 
the individual predisposed to tuberculosis. 

A predisposition, whether inherited or acquired, may 
be explained as a peculiar weakened state of the system, 
which offers a favorable soil for the growth and multi- 
plication of the germs of consumption. Concerning al- 
coholism and other intemperate habits, which are so often 
the forerunners of consumption, I desire to speak plainly, 
I do not wish to appear to you as a temperance lecturer, 
condemning all and everything which does not subscribe 
to the doctrine of the temperance party. I consider al- 
cohol a medicine, at times indispensable in the treat- 
ment of certain diseases; but liquor as a beverage is 
never useful and nearly always harmful. Alcoholism 
must be considered the greatest enemy of the welfare of 
a nation, the most frequent destroyer of family happiness, 
too often the cause of the ruin of mind and body, and 
certainly the most active codperator of the deadly tuber- 
cle bacillus. While the very moderate use of feeble 
alcoholic drinks, such as light beers, may be considered 
as harmless to adults when taken with their meals, al- 
cohol should never be given to children, even in the 
smallest quantities. 

There is another point I wish to emphasize in regard 
to alcohol and tuberculosis, and that is the idea that 
alcohol is a specific, or even a remedy for consumption. 
There has never been a greater mistake made. Alcohol 
has never cured and never will cure tuberculosis. It will 
either prevent or retard recovery. It is like a two-edged 
weapon; on one side it poisons the system and on the 
other side it ruins the stomach and thus prevents this 
organ from properly digesting the necessary food. Truly 
pathetic are the results of this erroneous doctrine in the 
families of the poor, where instead of procuring good 
nourishment for the invalid, liquor has been bought in 
far too large quantities, so that often there was not 
enough money left for food for the sufferers nor for the 
other members of the family. 

The individual enfeebled by disease, such as typhoid 
fever, grip, etc., should lead a particularly careful life 
and avoid crowded meeting places and all localities where 
the air is vitiated and where he is: in danger of coming 
in contact with careless or ignorant individuals who ex- 
pectorate everywhere. The man who has a trade, such 
as the printer, tailor, bookkeeper, or other workers whose 
occupations are more or less predisposing to tuberculosis, 
can counteract this tendency by leading a sober life, and 
when not at work, spending as much time as possible in 
the open air, by breathing deeply and keeping the body 
in a thoroly good condition thru regular bathing and 
judicious exercise. 

The Duty of the Teacher. 

What I have said so far of the causes and prevention 
of tuberculosis is knowledge which seems to me should be 
possessed by every person, but you, future teachers, 
should be particularly posted on the minute details, so 
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that you may not only practice them for your own self- 
protection, but also preach them, not only as teachers 
but also as friends of all the unfortunates. 

Thus, if you are perchance in the presence of a con- 
sumptive who is not yet under medical care, teach him 
what you know of the prevention of the disease and ad- 
vise him to seek the counsel of a competent physician. 
No tuberculous invalid, no matter in what stage of the 
disease, whether living in a palace or in the poorest tene- 
ment house, should be without a medical adviser. Ifyou 
meet a consumptive who is ignorant of the precautions 
he should take, do not shun him like a leper, but treat 
him with kindness and convince him that whatever he 
does to prevent the spread of the disease among others 
will also improve his own condition and increase the 
chances of his recovery. Let me tell you that a clean, 
conscientious consumptive is as safe a person to associate 
with as anybody. 

Now let me come to some of the particular duties de- 
volving upon you as teachers in the combat of tuber- 
culosis as a disease of the masses. You should teach 
and practice love for fresh air. Your pupils should learn 
to love fresh air as much as you do and take this love 
for fresh air home with them. Let me incidentally 
mention a place where tubercle bacilli abound, but where 
you find at certain hours more children than even at 
school. I refer to our menageries. To visit the ape 
house in the zoological gardens and to remain there as 
long as possible is the delight of children, and yet, per- 
haps next to cattle, there are no animals so subject to 
tuberculosis as apes. Add to this the commotion, dust, 
and impure air in the average ape house at the usual 
time of the children’s visits, and one cannot help think- 
ing of an absolute danger. : 

There should always be. ample ventilation in your 
class-rooms. The vitiated atmosphere in the class- 
room is as pernicious to you as it is to the children under 
your charge. Some of you will be superintendents of 
schools, or become so influential that to arrange the cur- 
riculum will be one of your tasks and privileges. I beg 
you, when once in command, not to forget that physical 
exercise, outdoor life, and when indoors, as much fresh 
air as possible are most essential to the normal develop- 
ment of the child. There is too great a tendency in the 
present age to develop the intellect of our children to 
the detriment of their physical welfare. While all the 
organs of the body should be developed, the lungs par- 
ticularly should be given opportunity to develop to a 
greater advantage. I would suggest that breathing ex- 
ercises should not only be given now and then, but that 
they should form an important item in the curriculum 
of all the schools. I do not believe that there is any 
better, greater, and more efficacious barrier to becoming 
consumptive than a good pair of lungs, and it would 
seem to me that it should not only be a great duty, but 
also a great privilege and pleasure to make out of a 
weak-lunged child, who may be predisposed to tuber- 
culosis, a strong and vigorous man or woman. 

Breathing Exercises. 

I do not know what system of breathing exercises you 
have been taught, but if you wil) permit me I will demon- 
strate to you those which I have found most valuable in 
my work among families where I had sume apprehension 
as to the children becoming consumptive. In fact, I 
teach these exercises wherever and whenever I can, for I 
think they do good even to a well person, and with some 
modification I teach them also to my consumptive 
patients. 

In front of the open window, or out of doors, assume 
the position of the military “attention,” heels together, 
body erect, and hands on the sides. With the mouth 
closed take a deep inspiration (that is, breathe in all the 
air possible), and while doing so raise the arms to a hori- 
zontal position; remain thus holding the air inhaled for 
about three to five seconds, and while exhaling bring the 
arms down to the original position. This act of exhala- 
tion, or expiration, should be a little more rapid than the 
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act of inspiration. When this first exercise is thoroly 
mastered and has been practised for several days, one 
may begin with the second exercise, which is like the 
first, except that the upward movement of the arms is 
continued until the hands meet over the head. 

The third exercise, which requires more strength and 
endurance, should not be undertaken until the first two 
have been practised regularly several times a day for a 
few weeks, and until an evident improvement in breath- 
ing and general well-being has been observed. This 
third exercise might be called a dry swim. Take the 
same military position of “attention,” and then stretch 
the arms out as in the act of swimming, the backs of the 
hands touching each other. During the inspiration 
move the arms outward until they finally meet behind 
the back. Remain in this position a few seconds, retain 
the air, and during exhalation bring the arms forward 
again. This somewhat difficult exercise can be facili- 
tated and be made more effective by rising on the toes 
during the act of inhalation, and descending during the 
act of exhalation. 

Young girls and boys, and especially those who are 
predisposed to consumption, often acquire a habit of 
stooping. To overcome this the following exercises can 
be recommended. The child makes his best effort to 
stand straight, places his hands on his hips with the 
thumbs in front, and then bends slowly backward as far 
as he can during the act of inhaling. He remains in this 
position for a few seconds, while holding the breath, and 
then rises again somewhat more rapidly, during the act 
of exhalation. 

The following general rule concerning breathing exer- 
cises should always be remembered: Commence with the 
easier exercises and do not begin with the more difficult 
ones until the former are completely mastered. For 
healthy school children I would suggest to take from six 
to nine deep respiratory exercises, either of one kind or 
the other, every hour. 

A second general rule is never to take these exercises 
when tired, and never to continue them so long as to be- 
come tired. It is, of course, self-understood that these 
exercises should always be taken in an atmosphere as 
pure, fresh, and free from dust as possible, and that no 
restricting garments around the waist or neck should be 
worn. You, as teachers, should know that constricting 
the chest or abdomen will often leave lasting injuries to 
the vital organs incased in the thoracic and abdominal 
cavities. 

Mouth-breathing in children, and sometimes in adults, 
is often caused by certain growths in the throat (adenoid 
vegetation), by enlarged tonsils, or by growths in the 
nose (polypi, etc.). The removal of these obstructions 
by surgical aid is perhaps the only rational method to 
assure natural breathing. Incidentally, we may be per- 
’ mitted to say that these operations are not at all danger- 
ous; but by the presence of these vegetations in the 
throat (retropharynx) the hearing and the intellectual 
and bodily development of the child may become seriously 
impaired. The early removal of such growths should be 
earnestly recommended. If you observe among your 
pupils a chronic mouth-breather call the attention of the 
school physician or the parents to the child’s condition, 
and explain to the parents the danger of neglect in this 
matter. The respiratory exercises just described are 
particularly useful for such children after operation, 
otherwise they often retain the habit of imperfect 
breathing which they had acquired. 

In teaching the children under your charge how to 
breathe, sit, stand, and walk properly, you, teachers, do 
perhaps more toward the prevention of tuberculosis than 
all we physicians together. I would love to see singing 
and outdoor recitations at proper seasons incorporated 
in the curriculum of every school in city or country, and 
city schools should have commodious roof gardens for 
the purpose. Wherever there is a playground it should 
be kept clean, as free from dust as possible, and be 
daily strewa with clean sand or gravel. Children should 
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be warned not to expectorate on the playground, and 
adults should be severely punished by law for so doing. 


Rules for Pupils. 


The breathing exercises at school should, of course, 
be supervised by teachers. Modern school hygiene, 
particularly in the United States, is far superior to what 
it has been in the past, yet there is still room for im- 
provement. So far as the prevention of tuberculosis is 
concerned, permit me to suggest to you the advisability 
of giving the children leaflets of instruction. I know 
this practice to be in vogue in some schools in this and 
other states, but those I have seen seemed rather incom- 
plete. Let me give you here a tentative leaflet which I 
have written with the particular view of preventing con- 
sumption. 

Every child and adult can help to fight consumption. 
School children can be helpful by complying with the follow- 
ing rules: 

Do not spit, except in a spittoon or a piece of cloth or a 
handkerchief used for that purpose alone. On your return 
home have the cloth burned by your mother, or the handker- 
chief put in water until ready for the wash. 

Never spit on a slate, floor, sidewalk, or playground. 

Do not put your fingers into your mouth. 

Do not pick your nose or wipe it on your hand or sleeve. 

Do not wet your finger in your mouth when turning the 
leaves of books. 
¥ Do not put pencils into your mouth or wet them with your 

ips. 
Do not hold money in your mouth. 

Do not put pins in your mouth. 

a “#4 not put anything into your mouth except food and 
rink. 

Do not swap apple cores, candy, chewing gum, half-eaten 
food, a bean blowers, or anything that is put in the 
mouth. 

Peel or wash your fruit before eating it. 

Never cough nor sneeze in a person’s face. Turn your 
face to one side and hold a handkerchief before your mouth. 

Keep your face and hands and finger nails clean; wash 
your hands with soap and water before each meal. 

When you don’t feel well, have cut yourself, or have been 
hurt by others, do not be afraid to report to the teacher. 

Cure of the Disease. 

You should be able to detect an early tuberculous or 
scrofulous disease in any child under your care. Let me 
first state to you that scrofulosis is only a milder form of 
tuberculosis. 

The early symptoms of tuberculosis of the bones and 
joints manifest themselves in lameness and easy tiring of 
the arm or leg affected. A slight pressure in the region 
of the joints causes a sudden severe pain. If the spinal 
column is affected, the symptoms will depend upon the 
location of the vertebra which is attacked by the disease. 
It is, of course, self-understood that when any of these 
symptoms are discovered the physician should be called 
in, for only thru the most careful treatment can a patient 
be saved from a lasting deformity. 

The bone-and-joint tuberculosis is most frequent 
during childhood. The same may be said of scrofula, 
which might be considered almost exclusively a disease 
of children. The scrofulous child is usually pale, with 
flabby skin and muscles. The glands around the neck 
are swollen, and skin disease, sore eyes, and running ears 
are frequent symptoms. The little patient usually mani- 
fests a phlegmatic condition, but we may also find some 
that are nervous and irritable. The latter often have a 
particularly white, delicate skin, which makes the veins 
visible. Fever may be observed in some children. In 
view of the happily very curable nature of scrofulous 
affections, the importance of the early recognition and 
of the timely and judicious treatment is, of course, self- 
evident. 

Should you observe a child with symptoms of this kind 
it would be your duty to call the attention of the school 
physician and the parents to the pupil’s condition. Thus 
you will be instrumental not only in preventing a further 
development of the disease, but also in curing the exist- 
ing conditions. 

Besides imparting knowledge in this respect to the 
children according to their ages and intelligence, and to 
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the parents when the condition of the child indicates the 
necessity of giving information, or at mothers’ meetings 
if you can arrange such, you should spread the truth 
that tuberculosis is not only a communicable disease, a 
preventable disease, but also a curable disease. It is 
cured in our modern times not by quacks, by patent 
medicines, nostrums, or other secret remedies, but solely 
and exclusively by scientific and judicious use of fresh 
air, sunshine, water, abundant and good food (especially 
milk, eggs, meat, vegetables, fresh fruits), and the help 
of certain medicinal substances when tne just-mentioned 
hygienic and dietetic means do not suffice to combat the 
disease. 

The thoro and constant supervision of the pulmonary 
invalid, the immediate intervention when new symptoms 
manifest themselves, or old ones become aggravated or 
do not disappear rapidly enough, the prescribing of proper 
food and drink, can only be done by the thoroly trained 
physician. Therefore, right here, let us sound a note of 
warning, namely, that not the most beautiful climate nor 
the most delightful resort can cure the consumptive pa- 
tient if he is not wisely guided in his treatment. 

In conclusion, let me return once more to that milder 
form of tuberculosis—scrofulosis and bone tuberculosis, 
the types of which are usually.met among children, and 
most frequently among the children of the poor. I know 
some of you may become teachers of the children of the 
poor. With the knowledge you may have possessed 
already, or which I may have been fortunate enough to 
impart to you, you will recognize with relative ease 
among your charges many a scrofulous child or one pre- 
disposed to tuberculosis. You will be eager to teach 
that child how to develop its lungs, and, after a time, you 
may be gratified to see that it breathes better. But the 
pallor of its little face continues and the emaciation pro- 
gresses, and the cause of this is simply because the child 
is underfed, for I beg you to remember that malnutrition 
-—that is, underfeeding—lack of fresh air and uncleanli- 
ness are prime factors in the causes of tuberculosis and 
scrofulosis. Your interest in the pale little pupil may 
prompt you to teach the mother the necessity for more 
air in the rooms and a more liberal use of water for 
cleansing and tonic purposes for the little one, 

But what can you do to prevent underfeeding? A 
cracker and an apple are not enough for lunch for a 
growing boy or girl, and altogether too little to make the 
cheeks red. There is a field for practical philanthropy, 
and you can be instrumental by bringing these facts be- 
fore the public, and particularly before generously in- 
clined and wealthy fellow-citizens. It may thus become 
possible to provide these half-starved little ones with a 
luncheon of a few meat sandwiches and one or two glasses 
of good milk, and I am convinced that fewer will develop 
tuberculosis and scrofulosis, and they will do better work 
at school and at home. 

To avoid a pauperizing tendency, a few pennies may 
be charged for these lunches. This practice is in vogue 
in the city of Boston, Mass., and works most satisfacto- 
rily. After a few weeks of such persistent administra- 
tion of good lunches the previously underfed children 
improve in appearance and often gain from two to three 
pounds in weight. 

For children suffering from the more advanced cases 
of tuberculosis, scrofulosis, and, particularly, bone tuber- 
culosis, our philanthropic friends should be induced to 
provide seaside sanatoriums, which have proved in other 
countries so efficacious in the cure of these little ones. 
The results in French, German, and Dutch seaside sana- 
toriums vary from 50 per cent. to 75 per cent. of com- 
plete cures. All provide for the intellectual development 
of the children at the same time. It is regretted that, 
in our own country, we have as yet virtually no perma- 
nent seaside homes or sanatoriums for these unfortunate 
little ones, and I beg if any one of you has influence over 
rich philanthropically inclined persons, to impress upon 
them the necessity for such school sanatoria. They will 
bring blessing, health, and happiness to many a humble 
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home by curing its child from a disease which is curable, 
but for which there is as yet no place to cure it. 

There are strong indications that the world has at 
last come to the realization that our school teachers are 
not only the most important factors in the intellectual 
and moral, but also in the physical welfare of a nation. 


PAN 
The S. E. A. 


At the Asheville meeting of the Southern Educa- 
tional Association, the president, Col. J. W. Nicholson, 
University of Louisiana, appointed the following com- 
mittee to consider the future of the association: Supt. 
W. W. Barnett, Houston, Tex.; Pres. George B. Cromer, 
Newberry, S. C.; S. H. Edmunds, Sumter, S. C.; Prof. 
W. C. A. Hammel, Baltimore, Md.; Supt. Junius Jordan, 
Pine Bluff, Ark.; Prin. J. D. Lentz, Concord, N. C.; 
Supt. E. H. Mark, Louisville, Ky.;.Prof. F. W. Moore, 
Nashville, Tenn.; Prof. D. B. Purinton, Morgantown, 
W. Va.; U. S. Commissioner W. T. Harris, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Supt. J. V. Calhoun, Baton Rouge, La.; 
Supt. E. C. Glass, Lynchburg, Va.; Supt. J. R. Camp- 
bell, Weatherford, Okla.; Hon. G. R. Glenn, Atlanta, 
Ga.; Supt. L. M. Landrum, Atlanta, Ga.; Pres. Chas. C. 
Thach, Auburn, Ala.; Chancellor R. B. Fulton, Uni- 
versity of Mississippi; Supt. J. W. Wideman, Gainesville, 
Fla.; Supt. R. J. Tighe, Asheville, N. C.; and Pres. F. 
P. Venable, University of North Carolina. 

A meeting of this committee was held in Atlanta, 
September 23. The president was asked to draw up the 
following statement and appeal to all interested in 
Southern education: 

The Southern Educational Association has an import- 
ant place to fill. It offers opportunity for the full and 
free discussion of the problems connected with educa- 
tion in the South. It can give the strength of organiz- 
ation to our efforts in behalf of education. It will bring 
together and unite the teachers of the South, freeing 
us from provincialism and the narrowness that would 
come from too limited a horizon. While attendance upon 
national and other associations should be encouraged, 
there is no other association which can possibly fill the 
place which should be held by this association. 

The coming meeting is a crucial one for the associa- 
tion. Of late its meetings have been poorly attended 
and a general indifference comes to prevail as to its wel- 
fare. This will lead to a speedy dissolution of the or- 
ganization. Southern teachers cannot afford to let it 
die. It is needed and can be made strong and influential. 
We therefore appeal to you to use your influence in its 
behalf. Come to the next meeting yourself and stir up 
others to come. The committee has fixed upon Atlanta 
as the place and December 31, 19083—January 1, 1904, 
as the time for the next meeting. 

We are aware that the time of meeting is inconvenient 
for some, but no other seems available for this year. 
We ask that, if necessary, some personal sacrifice be made 
for the welfare of the association. Surely it is possible 
for Southern teachers to uphold an association of which 
they may be justly proud. FF. P. VENABLE, President. 

R. J. TIGHE, Secretary 


PIN 
Indian Words. 


We have gained but a few words from the Indians. 
Edward E. Hale gives this list of thirty words and asks 
for others: 

Hub-bub, hominy, moccasin, Mohonk, mugwump, moo- 
silaug, moose, musquash, Netop, Nunkomp, pappoose, 
pooquaw, powwow, Quahog, sachem, Sagamore, samp, 
Sannop, sassafras, skunk, squaw, squash, succotash, 
tautog, toboggan, tomahawk, torchent, wampum, 
wadtchu, wigwam. 

In this the names of places, ponds, lakes, and rivers 
are not included; this is a large one of itself. The list 
above is of Algonquin words; tobacco and potato are also 
forms of words used by other tribes. 
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Manual Training Schedule. 


SUGGESTED EXERCISES IN DRAWING, CONSTRUCTIVE WORK, 
AND DESIGN, IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF NEW YORK CITY. 
Grade 1A. 


Total time per week 180 minutes, to be divided into 
five periods of appropriate length, for lessons on drills, 
object drawing, color and design, and constructive 
work. 

For half day classes, the lessons on object drawing 
and constructive work are suggested. 

Line Drills——A lesson on drills should be given the 
day before each lesson in object drawing. Backward 
pupils should practice these drills upon the blackboard. 
Aim to secure in this practice, correct pencil holding, 
flexible wrist, and free arm movement. For the last 
five weeks a lesson on plant form drawing should be 
substituted for the drill lesson. 


OBJECT DRAWING LESSONS. 
(One lesson each week.) 


Aim to secure large drawings, centrally placed. Em- 
phasize proper pencil holding and free arm movement. 
In plant form drawing aim at true direction of line and 
shape of mass. Use color where possible. In object 
drawing, use crayon or pencil; in plant form drawing, 
crayon, chalk, charcoal, or brush. 

. Drill on horizontal lines. 

. Drill on vertical and horizontal lines. 

. Square object, as handkerchief. 

. Straight line object, as window pole. 

. Oblong object, as picture frame or flag. 
. Vegetable or fruit in mass. 

. Triangular object, as cocked hat. 

. Triangular object, as pennant. 

. Circular object, as hoop. 

10. Circular object, as fan. 

11. Spherical object, as ball or orange. 

12. Vegetable or fruit in mass. 

13. Flat object, as slate or shovel, or vegetable or 
fruit in mass. 

14, Line drill: grass strokes. 

15. Plant form, as grasses. 

16. Grasses in mass or simple outline. 

17. Simple flowers in mass, or large leaf in outline. 

Illustrative Drawing.—A lesson each week as appro- 
priate opportunity offers in connection with language 
work (poems, stories, etc.), nature study (plants, ani- 
mals, natural phenomena, etc.,) individual experiences 
(occupations, games, holidays, etc.) Aim to secure 
clear, simple, expressive drawings, telling the story! in 
the child’s way. Suppress details and develop. idea of 


proportion. Have no copying. ..... wares 


WOONDO-F WD 


LESSONSQON CONSTRUCTION, COLOR,"AND_ DESIGN, 
(Two lessons each week.) § 


Construction.—Aim to develop skill and neatness in 
the making of forms representing familiar objects. 

Design.—Aim to secure regularity in spacing, size, 
and arrangement, in the repetition of simple units used 
as decorations on constructed and other forms. 

Color.—Aim to develop recognition of the six stand- 
ard colors as they appear apart, and in the study of color 
in nature, design, and construction. 

In the following lessons the exercises are suggested 
by the seasons, holidays, and pupils’ interests. Other 


forms than those indicated may be substituted after con- 
sultation with the Special Teacher. 

Use paper, sticks, raffia, or other appropriate mater- 
ial. Be s 

1. Spectrum presented; lesson on choice of color. 

2. Fold book, or make simple object on desk, as sled 
or shovel (sticks). 
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XIV. 


8. Fold sled, or make car, wagon, cabin (sticks, or 
sticks and tablets). 

4, Color families—connect with colors in fruits, veg- 
etables, and textiles. 

5. Fold window with shutters, or make simple object, 
as dish, stove, broom (sticks and tablets). 

6. Spectrum laid by relation. Connect with color in 
fruits, vegetables, and textiles. 

7. Fold boat or hat, or make cart, ladder or hatchet 
(sticks and tablets). 

8. Study of standard color chosen by class. 

9. Fold kite, or make railroad or trolley car (sticks and 
tablets. 

10. Design—Lay on desk, border of circular tab- 
lets. 

11. Lay on desk border of square tablets. 

12.Study color nearest related to color studied 
eighth lesson. 

18. Lay on desk original borders of tablets (any 
shape). 

14. Practice drawing original borders; spots of differ- 
ent shapes. 

15. Practice drawing original borders; spots or short 
lines. 

16. Fold form, as Easter card or envelope and decor- 
ate (original border of spots or lines). 

17.Study standard color nearest related to color 
studied twelfth lesson. 

18. Fold form, as umbrella or seed box, or make rake, 
shovel, etc. (sticks and tablets), 

19. Practice drawing borders of lines or spots’ from 
dictation and copy. 

20. Practice drawing original borders, lines"or spots. 

21.Make and decorate form, as picture frame or 
booklet for pictures (original border, lines or spots). 

22. Study standard color nearest related to color 
studied seventeenth lesson. 

23. Free cutting or tearing; practice cutting or tear- 
ing straight or curved lines, or 

Fold tent. 

24. Free cutting or tearing; fringe for May pole or 
cut or tear tree, or leaf, or boat, or 

Fold form, as wall pocket. 

25. Free cutting or tearing; leaves or vegetable form, 
or 

Fold flower basket. 

26. Make form, as chains for May pole, or 

Free cutting or tearing; basket, boat, etc., or 

Fold tent. 

27. Study standard color nearest related to color 
studied twenty-second lesson. 

28. Free cutting or tearing; leaf, bird form, etc., or 

Fold boat with sail. 

29. Make form to be decorated, as fan. 

30. Practice drawing original borders, lines or spots, 
for decoration for form made twenty-ninth lesson. 

21. Decorate form made twenty-ninth lesson; original 
border lines or spots. 

32. Fold form as chicken coop, or make flag, or 

Free cutting or tearing; pail, shovel, etc. 

33. Fold form, as barn or, 

Free cutting or tearing; car, wagon, etc. 

34. Study standard color nearest related to color 
studied twenty-seventh lesson. 





A plate of illustrations showing suggested exercises 
will be published in these pages either next week or 
the week following. 
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Hnother Composite Sketch of Dr. Maxwell’s Reform @ork, 


No one who is familiar with the educational trend of 
the country can doubt that the public schools of New 
York city have risen from a low to the highest con- 
sideration in the eyes of educators thruout the United 
States during the last five years. Previous to that time 
the scathing ridicule of Richard Grant White and Dr. 
J. M. Rice had made the schools known abroad most un- 
favorably. THE SCHOOL JOURNAL desires to offer a sketch 
of the most prominent figure in the reform that has 
taken place, Dr. William H. Maxwell, city superinten- 
dent of schools. To avoid personal bias a number of 
contributors have been asked to give their impressions. 
The following resume of Dr. Maxwell’s work and personal- 
ity is therefore a composite picture made up of views fur- 
nished by independent observers unknown to one an- 
other and all anonymous, so far as the subject of the 
picture is concerned. 

What Dr. Maxwell Has Done. 


These are things which have happened in the schools un- 
der the superintendency of Dr. William H. Maxwell— 
first in Brooklyn, then in Greater New York. The cur- 
riculum of the elementary schools was modified in ac- 
cordance with the consensus of American educators as 
to what the best possible courses for cities are. There 
can be no doubt about this. The Brooklyn course as it 
was in 1896 was a thoro modernizing of the curriculum 
it supplanted. Complete high school courses of four 
years were introduced. Kindergartens were established. 
English classics were put into the hands of children. 
Nature study was adopted. Drawing was extended. 
Promotion of pupils on their class records instead of by 
examination alone was instituted. The compulsory edu- 
cation act was enforced. The Manual Training High 
school was founded; information to parents on best 
management of home study was printed and distributed. 

Dr. Maxwell's work in the greater city has been a 
repetition of the Brooklyn reforms brought up to a later 
date. He found manual training in some schools, he ad- 
vocates its extension to all. Physical training is being 
brought to a more practical and effective result. | Com- 
pulsory education is assuming the position of a real fact. 
Every teacher in the immense system has been given an 
opportunity to participate in the preparation of the new 
course of study. This has been managed with consum- 
mate skill and with a remarkable economy of time. It 
embodies the choicest experience and advice of the best 
teachers in the immense corps of city instructors. 

These things have been done while William H. Maxwell 
has been city superintendent. None of them have been 
opposed by him. None of them have failed to receive 
his energetic support. None of them, in fact, originated 
anywhere but with his immediate associates or with him- 
self, and for all he has thrown himself into the field with 
a vigor that seems incapable of fatigue. He has carried 
school boards with him from the time the Brooklyn board 
declared itself unutterably opposed to the “teaching of 
such a thing as science” in the schools. 

If Maxwell had been concerned with none of these 
matters his work for better schools thru better teachers 
would be sufficient to establish his fame. For almost 
twenty years he has persisted in this, at once the most 
fundamental and the most unpopular reform. With 
Draper and Butler he importuned legislature after legis- 
lature for more rigid laws regarding fitness to teach. He 
was easily the most bitterly assailed man in any school 
system. 

The Movement for Higher Salaries. 

Every board of education in the state of New York 
denounced him. Disappointed teachers under fictitious 
names attacked him in the newspapers for taking the 
bread from their mouths. His own school board resented 
and resisted his activity in taking from its members the 





A composite estimate of the personal characteristics of Dr. 
Maxwell will appear in The School Journal either next week or 
the week after. A composite sketch of Supt. Cooley will follow. 


patronage in appointments which‘most Americans frank- 
ly claim to be the right of a body of men serving without 
pay. Having been instrumental in raising the standard 
of requirements, Dr. Maxwell threw the weight of his 
energy and ability towards getting higher salaries for 
teachers. Anyone who has heard him speak upon this 
subject must be impressed with the logical basis of his 
position and with his impatience of any suggestion that 
it is good for his influence upon teachers for him to 
stand where he does. Maxwell’s entrance into the teach- 
ers’ salary movement dates back to his Brooklyn days, 
when he was going contrary to the established habits of 
superintendents and was telling his board that their 
schools were not good enough, their teachers not good 
enough, and the pay too poor to get good ones. His 
greatest stroke for good salaries was made in 1900. 
Anyone who will take the pains to recall the political 
status of the city government and of the school board at 
that time must immediately recognize the foolishness of 
the suggestion that Maxwell went to Albany and de- 
fended the present salary law for the purpose of adding 
to his popularity with the teachers. He went with the 
thoro understanding of the practical uselessness of such 
popularity at the cost he would have to pay for it, name- 
ly the most bitter hostility of his own board and the 
complete shut-down of all his hopes and plans for school 
extension because of the opposition of the financial offi- 
cials of the city government. All these men told Max- 
well to keep out of the salary agitation. 

One who was present in the executive chamber— 
when, before Theodore Roosevelt, governor, appeared 
against the bill a dozen of the. best lawyers and hardest 
hitters of the school board and for the bill one to whom 
they referred as their employe, Wm. H. Maxwell—says 
it was the most dramatic scene the history of American 
education can boast. To suggest that Maxwell did this 
to curry favor with the teaching force is the veriest rot, 
and his subsequent acts prove it beyond question. 

On the passage of the Davis Law schedules Maxwell 
began using them in a way that decreased his popularity 
with many teachers. He practically said this law 
was not passed for them, but for the schools. He used 
it as a lever for raising the mental and professional ef- 
ficiency of teachers. He has stood with a club at every 
gate leading to higher salaries and has beaten back 
friends and: foes alike who are not ready to show the 
equipment demanded. This is anything but seeking pop- 
ularity. Not one authenticated instance of letting down 
the bars for any person whomsoever has been produced 
by the critics of the school system. Brooklyn teachers 
rely upon a law put thru by Senator Patrick Mc- 
Carren, before 1900, which seems to promise escape for 
teachers then in the service from any compulsory ad- 
vancement. Many lawsuits have been brought by 
teachers to evade the higher requirements set by the 
city superintendent. Whether he wins or loses, he per- 
sists the next time in requiring the teacher wishing 
election or promotion to show quid pro quo for the in- 
creased salary in the higher place. If Maxwell were a 
mere player for popularity, like some superintendents 
that could be named, he would need to face about and 
retrace nearly all steps taken since 1888 when he came out 
prominently for requiring teachers to be better prepared. 


Appointment of,Teachers. 


" "Maxwell’s position with regard to higher professional 
standards and better salaries finds logical supplement in 
his adherence to the civi) service rule in appointing 
teachers. When one considers the enormous pressure 
brought to bear for the appointment and advancement 
of teachers; when one considers the complete reversion 
of the old appointing method and the substitution of this 
absolutely impartial choice, a realization of the reform 
may be possible. Here is where Maxwell makes ene- 
in season and out of season, with the help and with the 
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mies. He has been so long maintaining that politics 
and pull must be kept out of appointments, and has said 
“ No” so much and so hard, that almost everyone in New 
York who has nursed a confidence in the efficacy of a 
particular pet pull is willing to testify that the educa- 
tional side of the school system is now pull proof. 


These seem to be the essentials of the educational 
record of William H. Maxwell. Whether he would care 
to be dubbed so or not,he is regarded thruout the United 
States and Canada as a great educational reformer. 
His service for education thru the management of its 
largest school system has been immense. His qualities 
are indispensable for the work he is doing. It is to be 
expected that the remaking of a school system and the 
remaking of teachers, for that is what the consolidation 
of these various school systems forced upon him, has pro- 
duced much personal protest. 

He was quoted in a newspaper recently as saying, “I 
never discuss with my subordinates matters in the news- 
papers.” I believe he goes farther than that. I doubt 
whether he reads what the newspapers say about him at 
all. I am expressing freely what kind of aman he seems 
to me to be, but I could not, even were I alone in this 
sketch rather than one of several writing for it, get any 
thanks or blame for my opinions, for you could not get 
the man toreadthem. He has that same Scotch-Irish 
obstinacy of Andrew Jackson, who never would answer 
or explain. Maxwell will give reasons to the school 
board for every and any action or suggestion, but he will 
not notice or answer newspaper criticism. He has been 
a managing editor of a daily paper himself. If there 
have been exceptions to his rule, they seem to have been 
violations of it at the request of some one who feared 
that the schools might be damaged by the spread of a 
wrong impression. 


Dr. Maxwell’s personality is never uninteresting. 
When William Harkness proposed him for a superinten- 
dent he said, “ He has a fine athletic presence.” He has 
a superb constitution and a prodigious appetite for work. 
He can furnish the exact and multitudinous details re- 
quired for a defense in a law-suit, push thru a mountain 
of correspondence, meet the interruptions of a hundred 
callers, go into the committee meetings of the board to 
furnish minute information as to sites, supplies, teach- 
ers, courses of study, supervise the examination,appoint- 
ment, and rating of teachers, attend an evening meeting 
of the board of superintendents and there expedite 
every kind of business connected with school manage- 
ment. Then he will go home and write a magazine ar- 
ticle on some phase of education or catch up with the 
current reading of the day. Next morning he appears 
fresh and serene, ready for another round of accumulated 
duties. He is a good boxer, a long-distance walker, and 
a wheelman. His character is decidedly masculine. 
This recent talk about his favoring women for school 
positions rather than men is the most absurd twaddle 
that has appeared. He wants the best that can be had 
for New York schools wherever they come from, but 
there is a bottom to the treasury and no superintendent 
can carry out everything he wants to. In argument he 
is especially strong in the arrangement of his points and 
in the rebuttal of opposing views. In summing up he 
excels. Being Scotch-Irish he loves an argument, es- 
pecially with one who seems likely to present some diffi- 
culties. Others he brushes away with too little ceremony 
to please them and too little policy to suit the critically 
inclined. If he had not done so he would now be where 
he was in 1888. 

With school boards and associates sometimes friendly, 
sometimes opposed, with more strenuous oppositi7n than 
any New York superintendent ever before enjoyed, with 
talents and energy that would in law or business 
have placed him to-day among the very rich men of New 
York, this eminently unique superintendent has chosen 
to devote himself to bettering the schools of New York 
opposition of various more or less big men. He has an 
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Irish temper. His work could not be done without it. 
He has an Irish quickness of recovery. Miles O’Brien’s 
school board passed a vote of censure upon him and then 
went out to a restaurant with him to get supper. He has 
not whimpered once as yet. No one can with complete suc- 
cess praise a school superintendent in his own city for a 
vigorous and impartial administration. This superinten- 
dent is not hungering for praise and he needs none. 


EP 
Coming Meetings. 


Nov. 5-7.—Northern [Illinois Teachers’ Association at 
Joliet. ~™ H. H. Kingsley, Normal, president; S. F. Par- 
son, DeKalb, secretary. 

Nov. 6.—Norfolk County, Mass., Teachers’ Association, at 
Boston. 

Nov. 6.—Barnstable County, Mass., Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, at Hyannis. 

Nov. 8-9.—Central Ohio Teachers’ Association, at Cincin- 
nati. Miss Mary L. Pratt, Delaware, secretary. 

Nov. 25-27.—Oregon State Teachers’ Association, Eastern 
Division, at Pendleton. 

Nov. 26.—Southeastern Kansas Teachers’ Association, at 
Independence. 

Nov. 26-27.—South Central Missouri Teachers’ Association, 
at Seymour. J. A. Hylton, Ava, secretary. 

Northwestern Kansas Teachers’ Association, at Woton. 
4 Southwestern Kansas Teachers’ Association, at Garden 

ity. 

Westen Kansas Teachers’ Association, at McCracken. 
Nov. 27-28.—Massachusetts Teachers’ Association, at Bos- 

ton. Supt. Louis P. Nash, Holyoke, president. 

Lake Superior Teachers’ Association, at Superior, Wis. 

North Texas Teachers’ Association, at Bonham. 

Nov. 29-30.—Eastern Ohio Teachers’ Association, at Zanes- 
ville. W.H. Maurer, Steubenville, president; Miss Myrtle 
Young, Roscoe, secretary. 

Northwestern Ohio Teachers’ Association, at Toledo. W. 
W. Chalmers, Toledo, president; Miss Mame I. Gleason, De- 
fiance, secretary. 

Thanksgiving Week. 

Central Kansas Teachers’ Association, at Hutchinson. 

Dec. 4-5.—New Jersey High School Teachers’ Association, 
at Newark. W. A. Wetzel, Trenton, president; Miss Cor- 
nelia E. Macmullen, South i et secretary. 

Dec. 26-27. —Illinois State Teachers’ Association, at Spring- 
field. W. L. Steele, Galesburg, president; J. M. Bowlby, 
Carbondale, secretary. 

Dec. 26-28.—Colorado State Teachers’ Association, at Den- 
ver. John Dietrich, Colorade Springs, president; J. B. 
Ragan, Denver, secretary. 

Wisconsin State Teachers’ Association, at Milwaukee. 
Karl Mathie, Wausau, president; Thomas W. Boyce, sec- 
retary. 

Dec. 28-31. —National Commercial Teachers’ Federation, 
at Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Dec. 29-31. —Michigan State Teachers’ Association, at Ann 
Arbor. E. D. Palmer, Mason, president; O. C. Frederick, 
Detroit, secretary. : 

Dec. 30-Jan. 3.—California State Teachers’ Association, 
at Pacific Grove. A. E. Shumate, San Jose, president. 

Dec. 31-Jan. 3.—Nebraska State Teachers’ Association, at 
Lincoln Supt. J. D. French, Hastings, president; Miss 
Susan Hinman, David City, secretary. 


Christmas Week. 


New York State Associated Academic Principals; Asso- 
ciation of Grammar School Principals; Science Teachers As- 
sociation; Training Teachers’ Conference, at Syracuse. 

Idaho State Teachers’ Association, at Moscow. Supt. C. 
W. Vance, Wallace, president. 

Missouri State Teachers’ Association, at Kansas City. 
George B. Longan, Kansas City, president; S. R. Bradley, 
Springfield, secretary. 

Montana State Teachers’ Association, at Helena. J. G. 
McKay, Hamilton, president; Miss Ida Fullerton, Helena, 
secretary. 

Washington State Teachers’ Association, at Everett. 

Ohio State Association of School Examiners, at Columbus. 
Edwin M. Craig, Sabina, president; J. L. Selby, Greenville, 
secretary. 

Ohio State Association of Township Superintendents, at 
Columbus. H. Barnes, Osborn, president; J. R. Clark, 
Springfield, secretary. 

Indiana State Teachers’ Association, at Indianapolis. 
Prof. W. P. Hart, secretary. 

South Dakota State Educational Association, at Madison. 
J. W. Heston, Brookings, president. 

Jan. 1-4.—Oregon State Teachers’ Association, Western 
Division, at Eugene. 

Feb. 23-25, — Department of Superintendence of the 
N. E. A., at Atlanta, Ga. Supt. Henry P. Emerson, Buffalo, 
N. Y., president; J..H. Hinemon, Little Rock, Ark., secre- 
tary. 
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___ Notes of New Books, 


“Interest and Education.” 


“Instruction must so form the circle of thought,” 
says Rein, “that volitional activity will develop from it. 
But knowledge is frequently only a dormant store of 
fact.” Mr. Bryant somewhere expresses the same 
thought in these words: “The teacher must so teach 
that the ideas of the pupil shall not be mere ideas but 
shall be fraught with motive urgency in the regulation 
of conduct.” 

These extracts, which are not alluded to by the 
author, furnish the text of Dr. DeGarmo’s latest book. 
How to teach so as to beget “volitional activity ” in 
children; how to instruct them so that there shall be 
“motive urgency ” in their lessons,—that is the serious 
question for the teacher. 

When one goes to a lecture one usually comes away 
with more or less definite ideas on some topic which be- 
fore was vague or entirely unknown. This represents 
what DeGarmo calls clearness of ideas. It represents 
also a large proportion of our teaching, in which an ef- 
fort is made simply to have things understood. That 
end being reached, the whole object of the lesson is ac- 
complished. Such knowledge affectsconduct only in a 
remote and incidental way. But when one listens to a 
good sermon-—a real sermon—one finds truth presented 
with the definite purpose of arousing in the hearer a de- 
sire to put the instruction into practice. Suppose the 
text is the Good Samaritan. The preacher will endeavor 
to bring the incidents of the parable home to people in 
such a way that their emotions are touched. They will 
see the beauty of goodness and will be so wrought upon 
that they will depart with a silent resolution to apply 
the teaching to the betterment of their own conduct. A 
sermon that has not this effect is merely a lecture; it is 
no sermon at all. The real sermon always has the per- 
sonal appeal to righteousness, and leaves the hearer with 
a desire to realize the ideal that has been pictured for 
his imitation. 

This, in teaching, is what Prof. DeGarmo calls vivid- 
ness of ideas; and practically the entire book is devoted 
to an explanation, first, of what is meant by “ vividness,” 
and secondly, of how to secure the quality of vividness 
in teaching. 

The author shows breadth of view in discussing inter- 
est, as he does in the case of concentration. Tho rec- 
ognized as the chief of Herbartians in America, he re- 
pudiates the Herbartian theory of concentration and an- 
nounces his belief in co-ordination; and in the book 
under consideration he abandons the Herbartian doc- 
trine of interest and adopts the theory of Dr. John 
Dewey, to whom the work is inscribed. 

Three chapters of the book are devoted to a restate- 
ment of Dewey’s doctrine of interest. The essence of 
the theory is that interest is self-expression. When 
school work appeals to a child as being worth doing in 
itself from the pupil’s point of view, then the school is 
life, is a vital institution, and furnishes the opportunity 
for self-expression. All these terms are synonymous 
with Bryant’s “motive energy,” Rein’s “volitional ac- 
tivity,” and DeGarmo’s “ vividness of ideas.” 

If we succeedin arousing the right kind of interest, 
our lessons will have the same effect upon children that 
a good sermon has upon an adult. It will lead to doing 
something. ‘We must attach,” he says, “ideas to the 
pupils’ inherited motor mechanism. And again: “ Vivid 
ideas glow with interest, because upon them turns the 
happiness or destiny of the individual. The teacher 
may in vain give the urchin clear ideas about the harm- 
fulness of the cigarette; but the single vivid idea that to 
smoke is manly, is enough to make him search the gutter 
for opportunity. We must seek to counteract bad vivid 
ideas with those that are good.” 

There is much quotable material in the book. It is, 
in fact, not only the latest, but the best exposition of 
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what President Schurman has called the greatest word 
in education,— Interest. JOSEPH S. TAYLOR. 
New York City. 


Interest and Education. By Charles DeGarmo. 
Macmillan Co., New York, 1902. Pp. 230 + XI. 


German Language Texts. 


Commercial German, by Arnold Kutner, High School of 
Commerce, New York.—This book is intended to furnish a 
complete course for use in commercial schools and commer- 
cial courses in high schools. It is intended for beginners, 
but the difficulty of the first exercises and the length and 
complexness of the vocabulary will interfere with its useful- 
ness as a beginner’s book. It could be used to good advan- 
tage in the second or third year’s work after the student 
has mastered the general principles of the grammar and has 
acquired a general vocabulary. Grammatical tables are ap- 
pended to Part I. Part II. contains reading matter of spe- 
cial interest to the commercial student. This is well chosen, 
and includes letters, business forms, advertisements, etc. 
The usefulness of such a book cannot be denied, and it is 
well that the practical phase is thusrepresented. (American 
Book Co., New York. Price, $1.00.) 


Essentials of German, by B. J. Vos, associate professor of 


The 


-German in Johns Hopkins university.—Prof. Vos’s begin- 


ner’s book is characterized by clearness and conciseness of 
statement and by good judgment in the choice of vocabulary, 
those words being chosen in which the student is naturally 
most interested. The author properly does not aim at com- 
sare but insists that a mastery of the main facts is 

etter than a superficial acquaintance with details. His as- 
sertion in the introduction on the advisability of introducing 
cognates obtains only with careless teachers, and it is to be 
regretted that this feature is omitted in the book. The 
chapter on principles of pronunciation is based upon Hempl’s 
German Orthography and Phonology. (Henry Holt & Co., 
New York.) 


Beginning German. A Series of Lessons with an Abstract 
of the Grammar, by H. C. Bierwirth Ph.D., instructor in 
German in Harvard college.—Few beginner’s books’ will 
strike the teacher as being as eminently practical as this 
one. The vocabulary is well chosen with reference to the 
actual needs of the student, and the sentences are real Ger- 
man. All sentences are carefully adapted to the principles 
of grammar already outlined, and the grammar is presented 
in an ep attractive and rational manner. Instead of 
beginning with the article and the noun, the author gives a 
number of lessons on the present and past tenses of the 
verb, a plan which has much in its favor. In the introduc- 
tion the author calls attention to the desirability of training 
the ear, a matter which, as he states, is still neglected too 
much by German teachers who are fojlowing the traditions 
of Latin and Greek instruction. By means of heavy print 
the author skilfully calls attention to special points in the 
exercises. (Henry Holt & Co., New York.) 


A German Reader, with notes and vocabulary, by Howard 
Parker Jones, Ph.D., associate professor of German and 
French in Hobart college.—Altho the contention has been 
made recently that texts for beginners in a foreign language 
should present material not peculiarly foreign, but analogous 
to American life and ideals, the author has done well not to 
heed this injunction since the teacher who cannot interpret 
the foreign life to his pupils is simply incompetent to do his 
work. One hundred and three pages of easy German prose 
with copious foot-notes from the first part of this book. 
Forty pages of short poems follow together with selections 
from Gemelshausen, Der Skat Onkel, and Die Journalisten. 
The vocabulary is worked out carefully, the accents and long 
vowels being marked. The editor intentionally avoids the 
quoting of older forms, not always without loss to the value 
of his notes. (D. Appleton & Co., New York.) 

German Composition, with notes and vocabulary by E. C. 
Wesselhoeft A.M., instructor in German in the University 
of Pennsylvania.—In a general way this book follows the 
plan of Steiss’ German Composition which has been a very 
popular text-book. All selections consist of connected nar- 
rative. The first part consists solely of selections containing 
independent clauses while the second part includes depend- 
ent clauses. An introduction is prefixed to each part setting 
forth the main rules of order in a comprehensive manner. 
An English-German vocabulary and footnotes accompany 
the text. (D. C. Heath & Company, Boston.) 

An Elementary German Reader, by Frederick Lutz, A. 
M., professor of modern languages in Albion college.—In 
addition to short prose selections and poems, Prof. Lutz has 
edited longer selections from Andersen and Baumbach. 
Twenty-six pages of historical selections and letters form a 
very desirable part of the book and will be found helpful. 
A list of irregular verbs and a vocabulary in which the ac- 
cent is not marked are appended. The first four selections 
are printed in German and English type. (Silver, Burdett 
& Co., New York.) PauL H. GRUMMANN. 

University of Nebraska. 
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New York state was unusually well represented at the 
great Union Meeting of school superintendents held at 
Boston last week. The formal meetings,while well attend- 
ed and filled with good things, were by no means the most 
attractive and most helpful features. The informal 
gatherings of serious school men were utilized to a 
greater extent than ever before by an interchange of 
professional experience. To them chiefly the convention 
owes its success. The character was predominantly pro- 
fessional. There was no flippancy at any of the meet- 
ings, nor were the hours outside the program monopo- 
lized by gossip as to what A is doing now, and how B is 
getting along with his board, and how C came out of his 
book fight, and whether D will be re-elected, etc., etc., 
etc. The central purpose of all conferences in meeting- 
rooms, in hotel lobbies, and at the dining table was to 
get light from the experiences and professional judg- 
ment of others. 

Mr. C. B. Gilbert expressed a thought at one of the 
meetings that illustrates well one phase of the progress 
most markedly brought out by the Boston meeting. 
Speaking of the address delivered by Superintendent 
Maxwell upon courses of study, he said that five or ten 
years since, the statements presented in the paper would 
have given rise to much heated discussion, especially 
concerning the most vital and sensible propositions. At 
this meeting the paper was accepted in totoas a summary 
of what everybody present believed in. The paper might 
really be called a declaration on the part of superintend- 
ents as to what they, on the whole, would all subscribe to. 

The discussion most favorably received was probably 
that by Superintendent Balliet. A summary of this will 
have to be deferred, together with other good things 
crowded out from the present number. 





THE SCHOOL JOURNAL is indebted to a good friend in 
Ohio for a document whicr throws light upon at least 
one of those who “use to teach” in the good old times 
when all was well; when pedagogy was rated at less value 
than alchemy, when only “born” teachers were wanted. 
The document consists of a brief note addressed to a 
primary teacher. Having had occasion to punish “ rob- 
ert” by having him stand in acorner and fearing he 
might be punished again when the fact should become 
known at home the teacher wrote to the mother of the 
boy and bespoke leniency for him. She was rewarded 
by the receipt of the following note, which is here given 
y erbatim et punctuatim ”: . 

“ Miss —— as you rit me a few lines a bout robert i 
will tell you my i dea i use to teach school my self but i 
could not teach children to read without learning them 
there abc that was always the first to learn them but 
here they try to learn them to read without knowing 
there a be so i will send robert to chesnut hill with my 
other child so you see it is all right you spoke of me not 
to punish robert i think if all tails is true you punished 
him enough for i was told you hit him over the head & 
cause the child to dis like you for i had to compell him 
to go every morning.” 





The biography of William E. Gladstone, by John Mor- 
ley, attracts attention to a personage who was a com- 
manding figure in English politics for nearly three- 
quarters of a century. The biographer gives us Mr. 
Gladstone’s opinion in his later life of the influence of 
Oxford upon him, and these words explain to us the 
effect produce’ by the higher education on all minds. 

“Oxford had rather tended to hide from me the great fact 
that liberty is a great and precious gift of God, and that 
human excellence cannot grow up in a nation without it. 
Yet I do not hesitate to say that Oxford even at this 
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time had laid the foundations of my liberalism; school 
pursuits had revealed little; but in the region of phil- 
osophy she had initiated, if not inured me to the pur- 
suit of truth as an end of study. I declare that, 
while in the arms of Oxford, I was possessed thru and 
thru with a single-minded and passionate love of truth, 
with a virgin love of truth, so that, altho I might be 
swathed in clouds of prejudice, there was something of 
an eye within that might gradually pierce them.” 

This “love of truth” is the aim of the genuine teacher 
everywhere. The student who emerges from college 
without it is unworthy of graduation. To “ hear recita- 
tions” is not teaching in its best sense. There are many 
who can keep order, ask questions, and record the result 
but cannot teach. The great thing needed by mankind 
is a philosophy of life; all are engaged in more or less of 
a struggle. This great need was perceived by Jesus of 
Nazareth and stated and restated by Him. He dealt 
constantly with this word “truth” in this large sense. 

In one of his most impressive addresses Col. Parker 
said: “The great object of education is to make men 
free. I repeat over those wonderful words, ‘The truth 
shall make you free’ and they have a meaning that often 
brings tears into my eyes. We must aim to reach this 
point of intellectual and moral liberty. This must be 
the daily effort of the teacher.” 

The teacher in planning out a scheme of pedagogy 
must make the pursuit of truth for its own sake a prom- 
inent element. This comes to us with renewed force 
from Gladstone’s lips in his old age, when he surveyed the 
educational forces that had operated upon him. 





The Huxley memorial address before the Anthropo- 
logical Institute in London, this year, was delivered by 
Professor Pearson. He said: “We are standing at the 
commencement of an epoch which is marked by a great 
dearth of ability. The remedy lies beyond the reach of 
revised educational systems. It is necessary that psyechi- 
cal characters should not be manufactured by the home, 
the school, or the college, but should be bred in the bone. 
For the last forty years the intellectual classes have 
ceased to give the nation a due proportion of good men.” 

The speaker said he feared there was really a lack of 
leaders of the highest intelligence in science, the arts, 
trade, and even politics. There was a want of intelli- 
gence in the British merchant, professional man, and 
workman. There was a paucity of intelligent men to 
guide those of moderate intelligence. The mentally bet- 
ter stock was not reproducing itself at the same rate as 
formerly. This led to a question of a larger encourage- 
ment and employment of broader modes of thought. 





It is asserted that the extension of the electric road 
in Ohio has caused many young men to prefer the labor 
of the motorman to that of the teacher, so that there 
is not the general rush for positions in the school-rooms 
that characterizes the rural districts. This may be con- 
sidered as an injury to the educational system, but we 
do not look at it in that way. A young man who prefers 
to run an electric car at $40 per month to teaching at 
$35 should be urged to follow his preference by all means. 

The true teacher wants to be properly paid, of course, 
but his real joy is in seeing his school earnestly engaged 
in trying 

“To live so each to-morrow 
Finds them higher than to-day.” 


It will be for the good of the republic when all now 
teaching leave the schools because they find there is 
more money in some other occupation. The question 
whether the teacher is sufficiently paid, we cannot now 
discuss. But here is a thing worth considering: Many 
thousands will this fall enter on work just to get money 
to go intosomething else. This crowds out many a genu- 
ine teacher who has improved himself and desires to de- 
vote himself to teaching, but his request for a proper in- 
crease of emolument is refused because of the presence 
of the “many thousands” alluded to. 
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The School Exhibition. 


The school is a group of young beings, and one of the 
things a collection of persons undertakes is the doing of 
something. When a dozen persons are invited to a 
house the hostess plans something to occupy and in- 
terest them. A young lady is known who made it 
her business to plan pleasing occupations for parties. 
Now, children enjoy a “ party” more than adults; they 
like “‘ exhibitions,” and it i is a proper part of the teacher’s 
work to plan such. 

The regular work of the school should not be omitted 
to prepare for these; in fact, the interest caused by them 
may give a new impulse to the school machinery. If the 
school work becomes a “ grind” there is a likelihood of 
mental wandering, and loss ensues. The parents will 
come to the exhibition, and that is a strong recommen- 
dation. 

But there are exhibitions and exhibitions. Some teach- 
ers are very happy in these efforts. We have in minda 
young woman in a country district who invites the par- 
ents monthly to the school and provides entertainments 
of asimple sort. On these occasions nearly the entire 
adult population turns out. After the pupils are thru, 
the minister and doctor make short speeches; then a 
committee of the pupils serve tea and cake—both of their 
own making. These gatherings go by the name of 
“Parents” day.” 

There should be a good deal of music; the offering of 
a pupil, whether composition or memory gem, should be 
short; the pupil should be well drilled so that he will 
make a pleasing and impressive appearance on the plat- 
form; what he does should be appropriate to his age and 
understanding; there should never be anything low or 
vulgar; the result aimed at should be pleasure. 

We are not now speaking of reviews of school work; 
those have their place. We accepted an invitation to a 
school “reception,” and, with many parents, were disap- 
pointed that the entire exercises consisted of “ explana- 
tions” of arithmetical problems. While the elucidation 
of the mystery of the “borrowing” in subtraction, and 
of the “inversion of the divisor” in fractions requires 
mental ability and reflects credit on the teacher if it is 
well performed, there is little pleasure imparted to the 
adult listener. There are those that affect to consider 
school entertainments as beneath the dignity of the edu- 
cator. This is a mistake. One of the causes of the suc- 
cess of the parochial schools is the good management of 
exhibitions. We attended an exhibition by the young 
ladies in a convent school, in which “ An Hour with Ten- 
nyson” was brought out, and retain yet the remem- 
brance of the pleasing spectacle, tho ten years have 
passed. In this case, it was a reception of the rest by 
two of the pupils; in the conversation, quotations from 
the poet were cunningly and felicitously introduced. 
The publishers of THE JOURNAL have put forth much 
excellent material for school exhibitions. Much of this 
has been devised by teachers for the needs of their own 
school-rooms, and, having been found successful, has 
been furnished for publication. They issue a catalog of the 
most available material and send it free upon application. 

It must be borne in mind that the enthusiasm with 
which children enter upon the school work of the year is 
likely to diminish after a steady confinement of a month, 
and means must be taken to center an interest upon the 
school. A place where pleasure has been had becomes 
attractive. 

Education in Religion. ’ 


The need of intellectual education is recognized by the 
public, and willing assent is given to taxation for the pur- 
pose. The need of education in religion is also gener- 
ally recognized but assent to taxation for the purpose 
is not given at this time, and the prospect is that it 
never will be. It is not necessary here to repeat the 
arguments in behalf of education in religion; its im- 
portance is conceded. The public will not consent to tax 
-itself to give education in religion. 

Instead of waiting for the public to change its mind 
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some plan should be adopted to secure such education by 
private funds. THE JOURNAL believes that schools for 
Bible study during week days should be founded. If a 
“* Bible Study Association” was formed, men like Rock- 
efeller, Carnegie, and Flagler would endow it. Rooms 
could be secured and one session per week held, say 
from 3 to 5p.m. And if the churches and Christian 
people did their duty such schools would be attended. 

This plan is in effect already put in operation by the 
Catholics, only they give both intellectual and religious 
education. It could be adopted by the Protestants if the 
clergy would lead the way and endorse it. eae HY do they 
not do it? ; i saagiea 

1. Some think enough is is done i in the Sunday schools 
maintained by the churches. We are truly sorry for 
those who are relying on such an agency. The Sunday 
school is better than nothing; but it comes far short of 
being what is needed. 

2. Most think that they have enough to do now in 
preparing and preaching sermons on Sunday. Let us 
admit this plea. They can still head such an enterprise 
and encourage its progress. The teaching we suppose 
would be done by volunteers and, until firmly established, 
without pay. Here is a field for the Young Men’s and 
Young Women’s Christian Association. In New York 
city 10,000 teachers would soon be needed. Are such 
persons to be found? If all the clergy favored this they 
would appear. 

3. An inexcusable jealousy and indifference exist 
among the Protestant clergy concerning ample and 
needed knowledge of the Bible by the youth. We think 
a course of study and text-books could be agreed upon; 
that a superintendent able for the purpose could be 
found; that the money to pay him, at least, for his ser- 
vice, could be found, and that a foundation for this 
greatly needed work would be firmly laid. 

Nothing but jealousy, indifference, or laziness will 
prevent this consummation. If it were started in some 
place of moderate size it would attract attention, as we 
see the “ Batavia plan” has, inaugurated by John Ken- 
nedy. That remarkable student of the Bible, Prof. 
Frank K. Sanders, of New Haven, seems to us just the 
man to preside over and teach in the University of Bible 
Knowledge. 

There should be no further delay over this matter. 
The Catholics, with commendable activity, upon finding 
that religion could not be taught in the public schools, 
set to work and raised the money, and erected buildings, 
and proceeded to furnish both intellectual and religious 
education. Cannot the Protestants plan for one session 
per week of Bible study by the pupils of the public 
schools? We think they can. 

Instead of further debate let something practical be 
done. The plan above outlined is practical. It needs 
only that some one should devote himself to the found- 
ing of these classes for Bible study with the energy of 
a St. Paul. Somewhere such a man exists; possibly 
this article will set him at work. 


— z 


Overcrowded Schools in France. 


On the first of October the state schoois of France 
were re-opened, and those in Paris were at once discov- 
ered to be extremely crowded. Part of this is due to 
the compulsory closing of the religious free schools. 

Until July, 1902,—that is, until the application of the 
law against the congregations—there existed in Paris 
alone, apart from the suburbs, more than 150 free 
schools, of which sixty-four were kept by the Brothers 
of Christian Doctrine and fifty-seven by the Sisters of 
Charity of St. Vincent de Paul. Twenty-one of these 
establishments have actually closed their doors, thus 
throwing between 4,000 and 5,000 children upon the 
state schools. To accommodate them new classes have 
been formed and every square inch of space in the school 
buildings utilized, with the result that the class-rooms 
are overcrowded and unhealthy. In many schools the 
playgrounds have been utilized for class-rooms, and so 
any recreation is impossible. 
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The great Levee convention which has been meeting 
in New Orleans, during the last week of October, repre- 
sents the culmination of one of the most persistent con- 
tests ever recorded in the industrial history of any na- 
tion—the fight against the ever-encroaching Mississippi. 
Perhaps nobody knows how much money has been spent 
in protecting the bottom lands along the lower stretches 
of the river from the encroachment of the water, since 
first Sire Bienville threw up a rude embankment to pro- 
tect the infant town of New Orleans. But at any rate 
a vast amount of money has been employed to keep the 
river, which at high water sometimes rises twenty or 
more feet above the level of the surrounding country, 
and on the other side Lake Pontchartraine, which at 
flood tide is sometimes three and one-half feet above the 
land level, from swamping the great city. 

Many sensational stories have been written as to what 
would happen if New Orleans were to be engulfed, but 
one of the points that was clearly brought out at the 
Levee convention was that in any event if a break should 
occur in the levee, the people of the city would suffer 
inconvenience from flooded cellars rather than actual 
danger from the incoming of the waters. That is to say, 
the overflow from the river could be taken care of by 
gateways thru the low levee which breaks into Lake 
Pontchartraine. The people of New Orleans really need 
the levees quite as much as a matter of daily business as 
for occasional protection against the floods, for these 
erbankments serve as wharves for the second greatest 
exporting center of the United States, and the first cot- 
ton exporting port of the world. Along the levee you 
may see banked up the stately trans-Atlantic steamships 
of the International Mercantile Marine Company, the 
humble packets that do the local traffic along the gulf, 
the fruit ships from the Caribbean sea, and the curious 
lugger craft of the oyster fishermen. 











A recent entertaining addition to the art treasures of 
the Peabody museum, of Harvard university, is a repro- 
duction in water color of a Navajo sand painting of the 
four rain-gods. The remarkable circumstance about this 
colored drawing is that it gives an exact idea of a work 
of art which white men have very seldom seen. That is 
to say, these sand paintings are executed by the Navajos 
for the specific purpose of curing diseases and are de- 
stroyed within an hour or two after they are completed; 
and no white man is ordinarily allowed to watch the pro- 
cess of making them or the completed result. In one 
instance, however, a Harvard scientist lately witnessed 
the performance and, by virtue of his having been 
adopted as a son of the tribe, he was allowed to make a 
sketch in color of the sand picture. This painting was made 
for the purpose of curing two Navajo Indians, one of 
whom had lost his voice in boyhood thru breaking a tribal 
law, and the other a woman affected with general bodily 
weakness. It is true that neither was cured, but that 

‘fact need not count against the value of their sand pic- 
ture or its artistic quality. 

In the representation the four rain-gods are to be seen, 
recognizable to the Indian and to the ethnologist as being 
of the sterner sex on account of the round masks which 
they wear. Each has his appropriate color, the god of 
the north wind being black; of the south wind, blue; of 
the west wind, yellow, and of the east wind, white. Each 
god carries a highly decorated tobacco pouch containing 
also a ray of the sun—with which he is supposed to light 
his pipe—and the union of the sun and rain is portrayed 
by rainbow colors on the tobacco bags. Each figure car- 
ries in his left hand a water bottle, the natural emblem 
of his office, and around the north, west, and south sides 
of the composition extends the rainbow, personified by a 
goddess who shows for her head the square mask by 
which the Indians differentiate their female from their 
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male deities, and whose feet appear curiously thrust up- 


“ward into the air. 


The picture was done by four young men of the tribe, 
under the direction of the chief medicine man, who re- 
membered all the details as they had been taught him in 
his youth. The artist started from a smooth foundation 
of brown sand, beginning to draw from the exact center, 
and finishing upward in every direction. Each painter 
took a pinch of sand of the right color, the red, white, 
and yellow being simply powdered rock, the black a mix- 
ture of red earth and finely ground charcoal, and the 
blue a combination of white sand with a little black. By 
dropping this sand in pinches where it belonged the pic- 
ture grew slowly, line by line and color by color, until 
after six hours of pretty hard work a finished painting 
about nine by thirteen feet in size had been executed to 
the satisfaction of the medicine man and the elders of 
the tribe. After rites and ceremonies which lasted only 
about an hour the picture was stamped out of exis- 
tence. 


An expedition lately left London to search the Libyan 
desert for mines where gold and precious stones were 
formerly found, according to certain papyri in the Brit- 
ish museum. These papyri, written 4,000 B.c., were dis- 
covered in Egypt and brought to the museum and finally 
deciphered. They consist of letters written in the way 
of business in those far-off days, which speak of the 
products of mines seemingly of great richness. 

The Libyan desert is an unexplored region; it was 
called in those days the Valley of the Kings; it is as 
large as the state of Pennsylvania. There are oases in 
this country, and in one of them the papyri locate the 
mines referred to. The expedition consists mainly of 
mining engineers. 

A royal edict granting the University of Chicago the 
right to excavate at Bismya, in Babylonia, has just been 
issued by the sultan of.Turkey. The edict is the result 
of negotiations carried on by President Harper. The 
work will be begun at an early date under the supervision 
of Robert Francis Harper, professor of Babylonian and 
Assyrian languages at the University of Chicago. 





The French lecturer who will deliver the Hyde lectures 
at Harvard this year, and will also lecture at other col- 
leges, will be Anatolt Leroy Beaulieu, the well known 
author and member of the Institute of France. The 
general subject of his lectures will be “Christianisme et 
Democratie,” and they will include a survey of the poli- 
tical and religious history of France. M. Beaulieu will 
be preceded by M. Andre Michel, conservateur of the 
Louvre museum in Paris, who will tour the country as 
the official lecturer of the Alliance Francaise Federa- 
tion. 


RPI 
Sun Spots. 


Within the last few weeks the most formidable out- 
break of spots on the sun observed in years has been 
reported. In a chain estimated at 178,000 miles in 
length and nearly 60,000 miles in breadth, and that lies 
nearly parallel with the solar equator, are a dozen large 
patches and many more small ones. As the sun’s 
diameter is approximated at 860,000 miles, the disturbed 
region extends about one-eighth of the way from edge 
to edge. 

It is found that there is an irregular periodicity in the 
development of spots, the maximum abundance occurring 
at intervals of about eleven years, The last periods of 
this character were reached in 1870, 1884, and 1894. 
The minimum stage does not occur just half way be- 
tween the maxima. The rise from scarcity to abund- 
ance is apt to be more abrupt than the decline. The 
last minimum occurred in 1901, according to an import- 
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ant Italian authority on solar phenomena. In 1898 
there was an outbreak of sufficient vitality to last thru 
three rotation periods of the sun, or about eighty days. 
At no time, however, was the area of disturbance more 
than about 85,000 miles long and 35,000 broad, thus 
being inferior to the recent spots. Since the disappear- 
ance of spots in 1900 several of moderate proportions 
have been reported, but nothing comparable with the 
latest outbreak. . 

There are some terrestrial phenomena whose relation 
to fluctuations in the condition of the sun is undisputed. 
Among these are the disturbances of the magnetic needle 
and the telegraph wires, which are sometimes observed 
when there are large sun-spots. There are occasional 
appearances of brilliant auroras at such times, and the 
compass, which has a microscopic swing to and fro daily, 
exhibits a wider play at the times of sun-spots maxima. 
Altho the connection between sun-spots and the weather 
cannot be proved, there is a growing belief that the at- 
mosphere of the earth is more violently agitated when 
the sun is disturbed than at other times. However, the 
coincidence is not established. 

A sun-spot is usually made of two perceptible parts, a 
dark central portion, more or less irregular in shape, and 
a grayish border. When it first appears it undergoes 
more or less change of form and perhaps grows per- 
ceptibly in dimensions. Additional spots, much smaller 
than the principal ones, often break out a few days later. 
At such times the forces which cause the spots are most 
active. Later the little spots disappear entirely and the 
large ones cease to alter their form, tho there may be a 
slow shrinkage in size. The activity originally created 
has then subsided and a slow filling up of the spot fol- 
lows. 

The nature of a spot may be partly understood by an 
understanding of the principal envelopes or strata that 
surround the sun. The photosphere is the foundation. 
This is a luminous cloud shell, thought to be 2,000 miles 
thick, and is the chief source of light. Its composition 
is not fully known, but it is supposed to be made up 
principally of carbon or some other highly refractory 
substance in the form of vapor and rendered incandes- 
cent by heat. Above this surface lies a thin stratum, 
containing a great variety of elements, and called the 
“reversing layer,” because of certain effects which it 
produces on the spectrum. Next, there is a sea of 
reddish gas, mostly hydrogen, out of which rise a num- 
ber of enormous clouds. Finally, there is the corona, 
supposed to be partly gas and partly dust, with nebulous 
extensions that have been traced to a distance of more 
than a million miles. 

It is generally agreed that the sun-spot is a huge 
shallow cavity in the lowermost of these strata. It was 
once believed that an opening was effected in the photo- 
sphere from below by volcanic action, and that the spot 
was the crater. At present it is supposed to be the prod- 
uct of falling material, ejected elsewhere and condensed 
by cooling while in the upper regions of the solar at- 
mosphere. Professor Young, of Princeton, has suggested 
that the spots may be caused not by the downward 
pressure of such material from above, but by a local 
subsidence of pressure underneath, in consequence of 
eruptions in the vicinity. 

Evidences of violent action from below are afforded by 
numerous upheavals of the hydrogen sea and by ex- 
plosions which eject metallic vapors to enormous eleva- 
tions. They often rise to a height of from 20,000 to 
30,000 miles, sometimes three or four times as high. 
They are seen only in the vicinity of a sun-spot. 

Another phenomenon seems to be a product of ex- 
plosive action. There are numerous small patches 
brighter than the rest of the solar surface. Formerly it 
was believed that these bright spots were portions of the 
photosphere, lifted to an unusual elevation by some force 
acting from below, and made conspicuous by partial emer- 
gence from the faint obscuration of layers above the 
cloud shell. We now believe that these are floating 
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clouds of calcium and other luminous material, which at 
some time were ejected from the interior of the sun. 
There is a general harmony between the abundance 
and size of all these signs of disturbances. The form 
and dimensions of the corona, the outside strata of the 
sun, undergo such changes that one type is now charac- 
teristic of the minimum stage and another of the maxi- 
mum. Just what takes place inside of the sun to pro- 
duce all of these outward manifestations is uncertain. 
The sun itself is a globe of gas, compressed to a density 
weg than that of water, but not liquefied, and intensely 
eated. 


EPI 
Death of Mrs. Burnz. 


Few of the thousands of women stenographers and 
teachers of stenography, who hold their positions with 
all the dignity and respect accorded to men, know how 
great a debt of gratitude they owe to their pioneer 
champion, the late Mrs. Eliza Boardman Burnz. Besides 
championing the cause of women in business, Mrs. Burnz 
was the inventor of a system of phonography, and the 
author of considerable phonetic literature. In 1895, 
Mrs. Burnz finished her “ Pronouncing Print,” a book in 
which the ordinary spelling is rendered reasonably pho- 
netic in its indication of spoken‘words. She had al- 
ready done much to interest educators in the efficacy of 
phonics for teaching foreigners to read our print, but 
her next purpose was an effort to assist in the educational 
plans arranged for children. She believed that the 
child, when it begins work in the kindergarten, should be 
taught that talking is reducible by analysis of each word 
into sound elements. The child should also be shown 
how to make this analysis in words of two or three 
sounds, with songs and plays, without any knowledge of 
letters. Thusshe included the principle that the spoken 
word is the primal form in language and foreruns the 
printed word. 

Until the time of her death last June, Mrs. Burnz 
worked on this book by compiling her writings bearing 
upon this idea. The book, now published by her son, 
Channing Burnz, is a fitting memorial. Its title is “ Pure 
Phonics.” It isan extremely readable little volume, com- 
prising a collection of essays upon the need of instruc- 
tion in pure phonics, lessons, and games as examples of 
how it should be taught, and suggestions as to following 
kindergarten instruction. The last point is illustrated 
by letters in the manner of “ Pronouncing Print” in the 
primary school. Examples are given such as were used 
in her “‘ Step by Step Primer.” 
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Catarrh, an excessive secretion from an inflamed mucous 
a is radically and permanently cured by Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla. 
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The Educational Outlook. 


The committee of six members of the 
N. E. A., having the matter in charge, 
visited St. Louis on Oct. 16 and 17, to 
consider the advisability of holding the 
next convention of the association in that 
city during the World’s Fair. 


»-7in 1897, Lady Warwick inaugurated in 
England a scheme for the training of 
women in the lighter branches of agri- 
culture. The success of the movement 
has been marked. In five years 225 
students have qualified in dairy work, 
market gardening, poultry raising, bee 
keeping, fruit growing,and horticulture. 
Lady Warwick has announced that the 
school has become a permanent institu- 
tion. 


The Southern press has given consider- 
able prominence to the fact that the Uni- 
versity of South Carolina has conferred 
the degree of master of arts upon a 
woman for the first time. This action is 
regarded as likely to raise the standard 
of woman’s attainments in the South. 

Miss Jacqueline S. Epes is the woman 
so honored. She was a graduate of the 
Mary Baldwin seminary, Staunton, Va,, 
and a special student at the Universities 
of Chicago, Virginia, and South Carolina. 
At present she is one of the instructors 
- lg college for women at Columbia, 


&§On Oct. 21 President Roosevelt gave a 
special reception at the White House to 
the members of the Mosely Education 
Commission. Invited tomeet them were 
representatives of a number of the edu- 
cational institutions of Washington and 
the public schools. President Butler, of 
Columbia university, made the introduc- 
tions to the president. 

Mr. Roosevelt mad? a brief address of 
welcome to the visitors, speaking of ed- 
ucational matters in Great Britain and 
the United States. He expressed the 
opinion that each country had a great 
deal to learn from the other in the mat- 
ter of education. The productive schol- 
arship of England, he thought, was wor- 
thy of our closest attention. 


The board of trustees of Princeton 
university has accepted the resignation 
of Prof. J. Mark Baldwin, Stewart pro- 
fessor of psychology. H. A. Garfield, 
son of the former president, has been 
elected professor of politics, the position 
formerly held by John H. Finley, now 
president of City college, New York. 


A member of the Baltimore Medical 
college football team dropped dead on 
Oct. 21 while engaged in a match against 
the Naval academy eleven. He was 
seized with cardiac syncope, commonly 
known as heart failure, and it resulted 
fatally within a few moments after the 
attack, altho every means was taken to 
preserve life. The contest was termi- 
nated by order of the superintendent of 
the academy as soon as the seriousness 
of the affair became known. 


William Allen White, the well-known 
mewspaper and magazine writer, has 
been appointed dean of the new depart- 
ment of journalism at Kansas univer- 
sity. 

Sur*t. W.R.Snyder,of Muncie, Ind., has 
resigr2d after sixteen years’ service as 
a teacher, to enter business. 

Rar‘ne, Wis., has a unique plan for the 
decoration of school-rooms. Each class in 
the high school selects a room and adopts 
it as its own. Appropriations are made 
from the class funds for frescoing and 
decorating the walls and ceiling. The 
class pin design is neatly painted on the 
wall, and statuary and pictures are 
placed about the room. 

The school board of South Bend, Ind., 
has discovered considerable dishonesty 
going onin the erection of the school 


buildin As a result the board has 
suspended its architect and stopped work 
on the new $100,000 grammar school, 
meg an investigation of the alleged 
ad condition of the structure. It is 
claimed that the architect allowed the 
contractors to disregard the specifica- 
tions and use the cheapest materials. 
The masonry has already cracked and 
the mortar in the walls is useless. A 
careful examination of the plans shows 
an utter disregard of the proper distri- 
bution of loads. 


“An appreciation of conditions in the 
South may be gained from recent re- 
marks made by Judge William T. Gary, 
of Richmond county, Georgia, in charg- 
ing the grand jury a short time since. 
He attacked the state law which per- 
mits the negro to be a beneficiary of the 
school-tax money paid by white citi- 
zens. 

Judge Gary said that he doubted the wis- 
dom of thelaw. The negrois being taught 
to aspire to stations in life which he can- 
not have any hope of filling and never 
can fill while the white race is supreme 
in the South. On the other hand, he is 
being unfitted for the walks of life that 
are a to him,such as laborer, servant, 
or field hand. Judge Gary said further 
that the negro is being made dissatisfied, 
discontented, and at war with life. 


The Indiana state board of health has 
adopted a rule which forbids the employ- 
ment in the public schools of teachers 
who are victims of tuberculosis. Accord- 
ing to investigations carried on by the 
board, 250 teachers in the state are 
afflicted with the disease. ¢ 


The director of the educational depart- 
ment of the St. Louis exposition has 
set aside space for the St. Louis schools 
at the main north entrance of the Educa- 
tion’ building. The space is 147 feet 
long and twenty-seven feet wide. Super- 
intendent Soldan has prepared plans for 
the exhibit, which will call for the ex- 
penditure of $25,000. 


Prof. Calvin M. Woodward, of Wash- 
ington university, has been elected pres- 
ident of the St. Louis board of education. 
In electing Prof. Woodward, the senti- 
m2nt was expressed that it was neces- 
sary to have a president of the board 
during the World’s Fair whose life had 
been devoted to education, and that, in 
view of the fact that Professor Wood- 
ward had a national reputation as an in- 
structor, he was the logical candidate. 

In accepting, Professor Woodward 
said: ‘‘I am not a man of leisure, but I 
always have time for anything pertain- 
ing to the public schools. I am proud to 
be associated with this body. Its work 
has been noted in the largest educational 


centers of the United States, and espe-- 


cially at the meeting of the N. E. A., 
recently held at Boston.’’ 


According to a report from Toronto, 
President James, of Northwestern uni- 
versity, has been investigating the sys- 
tem by which Toronto university secured 
the union with it of all the Presbyterian, 
Anglican, Methodist, and Congregational 
colleges in the province. Dr. James is con- 
sidering plans for the federation of all 
the Methodist colleges in the north and 
west with Northwestern university. It 
is hoped to make that university one of 
the strongest institutions in the country. 


Prof. George Hempl, of the depart- 
ment of philology at the University of 
Michigan, has been struck blind from an 
accident while playing golf. A club in 
the hands of a fellow player broke and 
the heavy head was driven with terrific 
force against Professor Hempl’s eye. 


By the death of Gordon McKay, on 
Oct. 19, Harvard university will receive 


$4,000,000 placed in a trust fund for it in 
1893. Mr. McKay recently established 
near Kingston, R. I., the McKay insti- 
tute, for the education of young negroes. 
He gave a large tract of ground for the 
buildings, and provided a large endow- 
ment. Mr. McKay was the inventor of 
most of the machinery used for making 
boots and shoes. 


Work of Peabody Fund. 


William A. Courtenay, formerly mayor 
of Charleston, S. C., and a trustee of 
the Peabody fund, in speaking of its 
work said: 

‘‘The whole South is now alive to the 
advantages of education, and no single 
agency has done more to awaken the in- 
terest than the men who have been 
identified with the Peabody fund. One 
example will indicate the fruits of the 
seed-sowing that has been done in the 
disbursements of the fund. 

‘‘Only a few years ago $3,000 was 
given as the foundation for the Winthrop 
normal college at Rocky Hill, S.C. The 
institution now has property valued at 
$250.000, has 500 students, and the last 
legislature appropriated $57,000 to aid 
the maintenance of the college. 

‘“‘It is just such things that the trus- 
tees of the fund are constantly doing. 
Every appeal for aid is thoroly investi- 
gated by the general agent, and there is 
no dissipation of the money in salaries. 

‘Some conception of the task pre- 
sented in the Southern states will be ap- 
parent when it is remembered that 
while Massachusetts has an average of 
fifty-one children to the square mile, we 
have in the South eleven, and of these 
five are white aud six negroes. Of 
course, we must keep them separated, 
so that means two schools to be estab- 
lished and maintained. 


New Laws for New Jersey. 


The special session of the New Jersey 
legislature has adjourned after passing 
three school bills. These are, first a 
general bill to take the place of the 
McKee law, second a bill validatin 
bonds issued under the McKee law, an 
third a bill which permits a continuance 
of the consolidation of certain boroughs, 
townships, and other municipalities into 
single school districts. This last bill is a 
repetition of a provision of parts of the 
McKee law, and was passed as a separ- 
ate measure for fear the courts might 
hold it unconstitutional. 


Jersey City Notes. 


Jersey City nas a new departure in 
evening schools in the form of an even- 
ing technical school. More than seven 
hundred applicants have already been en- 
rolled, 555 being males and 185 females. 
Fourteen teachers are employed, besides 
the principal, P. S. Hulsizer, of School 
No. 15. The subjects taught are archi- 
tectural and freehand drawing, clay mod- 
eling, designing, mechanical drawing, 
stenography, book-keeping, arithmetic, 
English, algebra, geometry, and German 
The classes are open to teachers as well 
as others, and teachers especially quali- 
fied to teach the different subjects have 
been secured. 


The bi-monthly conferences of the 
superintendent with the >. at 
which papers are read and discussed on 
the different school subjects, will be re- 
sumed on the afternoon of Nov. 1l. 
These conferences were held all last year 
and proved to be profitable. 


Every pupil making application for ad- 
mission into the schools has thus far been 
accommodated, tho inmost of the schools 
there are from two to ten four-hour 
classes, called Copenhagan classes. 
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The Greater New York. 


Plans have been filed by C. B. J. Sny- 
der superintendent of buildings, for a 
six-story school to be built on the block 
on the north side of Hester street, be- 
tween Essex and Norfolk streets, in the 
Ghetto, adjoining the old primary school 
on Norfolk street. The latter has long 
been too small to accommodate ade- 
quately the children of this densely pop- 
ulated quarter. The new building is to 
have a facade of granite, brick and terra 
cotta, and will be 200 feet front, and 275 
feet deep in its respective wings. The 
cost is estimated at 8500, 000. 

The officers of the Male Principals’ 
Association of Manhattan and the Bronx 
for the present year are: Pres., John P. 
Conroy, P. S. No. 179; Vice-Pres., N. P. 
Beers; Sec., Edgar Vanderbilt, P. S. No. 
55; Treas., William C. Hess, P. S. No. 
30; Chairman of Executive Committee, 
John Doty, P. S. No. 21. 


At the first meeting of the year of the 
Associated Local School Boards, the pro- 
posed new system of employing janitors 
and their helpers from the civil service 
lists was discussed. It was argued in 
favor of the new system that it would 
equalize salaries and secure more effi- 
cient service. 


In honor of the twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary of his appointment as principal of 
P. S. No. 8. Manhattan, a dinner was 
given Prin. John T. Maguire, on Oct. 16, 
by the alumniof his school. Speeches 
were made by Prin. Maguire and George 
P. Ahner, president of the association of 
the alumni. 


Public School No. 89, at 134th and Lex- 
ington avenue, was recently entered by 
burglars, who stole several silver loving 
cups and class trophies. Fortunately the 
police have been successful in recovering 
the property. 


The local school board of the third dis- 
trict has decided to open a kindergarten 
in P. S. No. 42, and to open at least one 
ungraded class for defectives in the dis- 
trict. 


The executive committee of the board 
of education met on Oct. 21. Attention 
was called to a circular sent the entire 
teaching staff in the borough of Queens, 
soliciting funds for the municipal cam- 
pai A resolution was adopted which 
will be forwarded to all teachers, inform- 
ing them that the solicitation of such a 
fund is unlawful. 

It was voted to lease the First Morri- 
sania Presbyterian church basement for 
school purposes. The church is in Wash- 
ington avenue, between One Hundred 
and Sixty-seventh and One Hundred and 
Sixty-eighth streets. St. Luke’s church, 
in One Hundred and Thirty-seventh 
street, between Cypress and St. Ann’s 
avenues, has also been leased for two 
years as an annex to P. S. No. 9. 


An extension course of thirty lectures 
on the ‘‘ History of Art,’’ from the art 
of ancient Egypt down to and including 
American art, illustrated by lantern 
slides, will be given by George Sawyer 
Kellogg, at Teachers college on succes- 
sive Fridays, at 4:30P.M. This is the 
course which is given by Mr. Kellogg in 
the summer session of the university, 
and is especially adapted to the needs of 
teachers. 


Absence Rules to be Changed. 


The by-law committee of the board of 
education has decided to make changes 
in the rules — the absence of 
teachers and has asked the presidents ot 
the various teachers’ associations for 
~~. The question of absence 
rnles is somewhat complicated by its 
cunnection with that of pension legisla- 
tion. This is due to the fact that the 


pension fund is increased by the amounts 
deducted for teachers’ absences. 

Of the existing rules, those almost 
certain to meet with opposition from all 
of the associations are that which pro- 
vides that teachers must be absent five 
or more days in order to be excused with 
pay, and the three-year rule. A large 
number of substitutes has been sug- 
gested for these unpopular regulations, 
but none have seemed adapted to reliev- 
ing the situation to any extent. 


The _ of Superintendent Dutton, 
of the Horace Mann school, shows the 
importance of devoting attention to 
physical education. The physical exam- 
ination given each pupil in attendance at 
the school showed that oy on cent. 
had a greater or less degree of abnormal- 
ity in sight; thirty-four per cent. were 
near sighted: twenty-eight per cent. 
showed greater or less asymmetry in the 
position of hips and shoulders. 


Rules for Rating. 


The board of superintendents is consid- 
ering the adoption of a uniform system 
which shall, as far as possible, eliminate 
the personal equation in making the rat- 
ing of teachers. At present there are no 
rules which govern the district superin- 
tendents in rating coms or princi- 
pals in rating teachers. The result of 
adopting more or less stringent rules 
would be to protect the teachers. With 
the items on which such rating is speci- 
fied the teacher could question the justice 
of it and the maker of the rating could 
justify his opinion. 

It is suggested that the rules to be 
adopted for rating principals or teachers 
should take into consideration both the 
physical and educational sides of the 
school work, and that they should, as far 
as possible, admit only a rating on each 
question of yes or no. Thus the rating 
would be nearly uniform thruout the city 
and a teacher transferred from one school 
to another would experience no difference 
in rating, while a change in principals 
would not affect the standing of the 
teachers in a school. 


Women Principals’ Advice. 


At the first regular meeting for the 
present school year of the Association of 
Women Principals, pension legislation, 
part-time classes, and the consolidation 
of schools were discussed. A resolution 
was adopted urging the incorporation in 
any pension bill which may be hereafter 
proposed, the provision that the board of 
estimate shall make provision each year 
for the money required to pay the annui- 
ties of teachers on the pension list. 

Resolutions were adopted requesting 
the board of education to amend the by- 
laws so as to provide for the dismissal of 
children in part-time classes at 3:30 in- 
stead of 4:15 P. M., as at present. 

It was also requested, in order that 


the children in both part-time classes P 


might secure an equal amount of school- 
ing, that the classesshould alternate, the 
class “ey one day in the morning being 
taught the following day in the after- 
noon. 

The policy of the board of superinten- 
dents in consolidating the departments of 
schools having more than one_ principal 
was condemned as unwise. It was de- 
clared that it was not in the best inter- 
ests of the schools to put one person in 
charge of so many classes as the consoli- 
dations placed under the supervision of 
one principal. The association also asked 
the board of education to adopt the by- 
law of the old Manhattan board of edu- 
cation, authorizing principals, on stormy 
days, to continue the morning sessions 
until two o’clock, and then dismiss the 
children for the day. 


Building Recommendations. 


City Supt. Maxwell has prepared a re- 
port showing what buildings and pieces. 
of property are needed immediately to 
relieve the serious congestion in the local 
schools. In all, some 680 additional class- 
rooms can ke provided in the schools 
which the report recommends. 

The schools recommended in Manhat- 
tan are: 80-class-room building at Hes- 
ter, Essex, and Norfolk streets; 48- 
class-room buildings at East Third and 
Fourth streets and First avenue, and 
East Ninth street and Avenue B; a man- 
ual training high school at East Fifteenth 
street and First avenue; 48-class-room 
building at Dominick and Clarke streets; 
DeWitt Clinton High school at Fifty- 
ninth street and Tenth avenue; 12-room 
addition to P. S. No. 88; two wings added 
to P. S. No. 165; 12-room addition to 
P. S. No. 57; 32-room building at East 
127th street and Madison avenue; 16-room 
building at Wadsworth avenue and 182d 
street. 

In the Bronx the schools are 20-room 
addition to P. S. No. 29; 12-room addi- 
tion to P. S. No. 30; 24-room addition to 
P. S. No. 25; 16-room building at Long- 
wood; 32-room building at Prospect and 
Jennings avenues; 12-room addition to P. 
S. No. 11; 20-room addition to P. S. No. 
28; 8-room building at Juliana street and 
Elliott avenue; 12-room addition to P. S. 
No. 16. Eight buildings are recommended 
for Brooklyn and six for Queens. 


City Teachers’ Association. 


The first meeting for the year of the 
New York City Teachers’ Association 
was heldon Oct. 19 and was well attended. 
The committee on school work reported 
that a series of lectures and conferences 
on the new course of study is being ar- 
ranged for the benefit of the members 
of the association. Dr. Maxwell, Asso- 
ciate Superintendents Edson and Meleney 
Dr. Frank Damrosch, Dr. James P. 
Haney, and District Supt. Julia Rich- 
man will assist in the work by giving a 
series of addresses. The committee re- 
ported an enrollment of 150 teachers in 
the extension courses. 

Upon the suggestion of the committee 
on children’s interests the association 
adopted a resolution requesting the board 
of education to potas the by-laws so 
as to permit to the principals the exer- 


cise of their judgment concerning noon 
dismissals in stormy and inclement 
weather. 


The special committee,’ investigating 
the question of corporal punishment, 
reported that a detailed inquiry is under 
way. It is trying to discover in what 
schools discipline had been tried, both 
with and without corporal punishment; 
what per cent. of the children need cor- 
oral punishment; whether discipline in 
rooklyn, Queens, and Richmond is 
worse now than it was when corporal 
unishment was permitted, and, if so, if 
it is in all classes, or only in those bad 
before; what principals advocate a re- 
turn to corporal punishment, and what 
= remedy is possible if disciphne is 
ad. 


Classes of Deficient Children. 


The board of superintendents has as- 
signed Dr. Elias G. Brown, of the de- 
— of physical training, to special 

uty with reference to ungraded classes 
and the-truant schools. His duties wilt 
include the examination of children who 
are proposed for assignment in ungraded 
classes, planning and carrying out the 
physical training of these classes, and 
the preparation of a general hygienic 
— for the children to be taught in 
them. 

This appointment is the first step in 
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the program of the distric: superintend- 
ents for extending the number of classes 
for backward children. 

The children to be included in these 
special classes are those who are behind 
in their studies, who exhibit abnormal 
precocity in one or more subjects, or 
who are deficient in English; those 
whose minds may be clouded, or whose 
defects are partial and may be cured. 
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To facilitate the work of Dr. Brown 
the pr ncipals have been asked to exam- 
ine their classes carefully for the pur- 
pose of finding out whether there are 
children in their schools who are incap- 
able of making adequate progress. Last 
year the principals reported 8,000 defect- 
ive children in the schools, but a careful 
eee reduced the number to 

,900. 


Educational New England. 


Boston, Mass.—The annual meeting 
of the New England History Teachers’ 
Association was held in the hall of the 
Latin school on Oct. 16, Prof. William 
MacDonald, of Brown university, pre- 
siding. Prof. A. Lawrence Lowell, of 
Harvard university, opened the discussion 
upon the topic, ‘‘The Teaching of Civil 
Government in the Schools.’’ He spoke 
of the increased importance which this 
subject is acquiring in the curriculum. 
It should be taught because of its import- 
ance to the state. To give it proper 
value it must be aoneciahal with history. 
The various problems of municipal gov- 
ernment should be brought out thru ques- 
tion and answer. 

Prin Wilson R. Butler, of the New 
Bedford high school, held that an effort 
should be made to give a clear idea of the 
workings of the city governments to the 
children, and from that, the thought 
should be extended to the state govern- 
ments. He held that newspapers should 
be in constant use to bring the pupils in 
contact with every day affairs. At the 
times of elections, the workings of the 
Australian ballot should be oe plain to 
all pupils. 

Prin. Charles S. Chapin, of the Rhode 
Island normal school, Providence, closed 
the discussion. He held that the chief 
value of the study lies in greater intelli- 
yence in the citizen. Cities now form 
the great menace to citizenship because 
they are the places where the ignorant 
congregate. Besides, in them, voters 
are led to follow the machine. Intelli- 
gence is the only remedy. 

_In the afternoon, Mr. Fred. W. Dal- 
linger, of Cambridge, spoke on ‘‘ The 
Kind of Training for Citizenship Afforded 
by the Public Schools of New England.’’ 
He called attention to the fact that most 
pupils trained in these schools are defi- 
cient in the common branches. It may 
be old-fashioned for pupils to learn the 
alphabet and the multiplication table, 
but it would be a good thing for them to 
do this. The schools are at fault in not 
holding up to the pupils a high ideal of 
the duties of citizens. 

Prof. Albert B. Hart gave an account 
of his recent travels in the South. Prof. 
John O. Sumner, of the Institute of 
Technology, was chosen president for the 


coming year, and Walter H. Cushing, of P’ 


Framingham, secretary-treasurer. 


AuGusTA, ME.—The State Teachers’ 
Association held its annual meeting here, 
on Oct. 23, with addresses by Prof. H 
R. Williams, district superintendent of 
Dover, Foxcroft, and Guilford; Prof. W. 
J. Hamilton, Calais; Prof. A. A. Heald, 
Bar Harbor; Ardelle Tozier, Presque Isle; 
Miss Lillian I. Lincoln, Farmingham; 
Myron E. Bennett, Sanford; the Rev. 
Smith Baker, D. D., Portland; Miss L. 
Eleanor Cloudman, Bangor; Payson 
Smith, Rumford Falls; Miss Elizabeth 
Hall, Lewiston, and Henry Turner Bailey, 
North Scituate, Mass. 

The school superintendents formed an 
organization and elected Myron E. Ben- 
nett, Sanford, president; I. C. Phillips, 
Lewiston, vice-president; and Mrs. 
M. Curtis, Brewer, secretary-treasurer. 

The Maine Association of Colleges and 
Preparatory Schools held its fourth 
annual meeting here, on Oct. 23, the 
topic for discussion being ‘‘Aims and 
Methods of Teaching Greek and Latin 
Composition in Preparatory Schools.’’ 


Prof. Karl P. Harrington, of the Univer- 
sity of Maine, read the leading paper, 
and a free discussion followed. Prof. 
John M. Tyler, of Amherst, Mass., gave 
an address upon ‘‘College and High 
School.’’ 


PROVIDENCE, R. I.—The New England 
Commercial Teachers’ Association held 
its annual meeting here on Oct. 17. Mr. 
F. E. Lakey. of this city, was chosen 

resident, and Miss May Fitzgerald, of 

ast Boston, secretary. Miss Mary A. 
Kilpatrick, of Lowell, Mass., spoke on 
‘Commercial Geography,’’ and her paper 
was discussed by Messrs. F. A. Tibbetts, 
of Providence, and R. T. T. Wilson, of 
Malden, Mass. Miss Mary E. Kerwin, of 
Providence, treated the subject of ‘‘ Type- 
writing,’’ and other subjects discussed 
were ‘‘Penmanship,’’ by M. D. Fulton, 
of Pawtucket, and ‘‘ Book-Keeping,”’ by 
G. B. Kingsbury, of Hartford, Conn. In 
the afternoon, Mr. C. C. Ramsey, of 
Boston, conducted a round table discus- 
sion on courses of study proposed at the 
Boston meeting of the N. E. A. 


Mr. Eben F. Phillips, who recently re- 
signed his position as submaster in the 
Concord, N. H. high school, has joined 
the Educational Department of Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. He will represent this 
house in the states of Maine, 
shire and Vermont. Mr. Phillips gradu- 
ated from Harvard in 1898. 


Bowdoin college has applied for ad- 
mission to the New England certificate 
board, and in future will accept _certifi- 
cates from approved schools. For sev- 
eral years Bowdoin has been the only 
small New England college to insist on 
entrance examinations for all seeking 
admission. 


The will of the late Philo S. Bennett, 
of New Haven, Conn., made a number 
of public bequests, including the follow- 
ing: 

Ten thousand dollars to be divided 
among twenty-five colleges selected by 
the trustee, the income to be used for 
the best essays discussing the principles 
of free government. Ten thousan 
dollars to divided among colleges to 
be selected, the income to be used to aid 
oor and deserving young men in obtain- 
ing an education. Ten thousand dollars, 
the income to be used to aid poor and 
deserving girls in procuring an educa- 
tion. — 


English for Filipinos. 

In an address before the Massachusetts 
Schoolmasters’ Club on ‘‘ Our Educational 
Work in the Philippines’? Dr. Fred W. 
Atkinson said, in part: 

** We found the Filipinos with few real 


educational advantages. The children 
are children of promise. They are quick 
and mentally alert. They have a faculty 
for acquiring language. They learn to 
speak English quickly, and they possess 
a natural talent for the lesser mechani- 
cal arts. They draw and write well. 
There is no doubt that Filipino children 


M. excel American children in docility, imi- 


tativeness, and attentiveness. They are 
deficient in patient endurance and ability 
to apply themselves to a task. Punctu- 
ality, truthfulness, and industry fall 
short of their desire to learn. 

‘As the outcome of three years of 
work by the department of public in- 


ew Hamp- by 
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struction, the keynote of which is the in- 
troduction of English, more English is 
spoken in the islands to-day than Span- 
ish. The natives favor the introduction 
of English for three reasons: 

‘* Because English is to be the official 
language in 1906, and they wish their 
children to acquire it in order to be eligi- 
ble for office. Spain never made general 
education in Spanish. The contrast 
offered by the present _— flatters 
and pleases the natives. They see Eng- 
lish-speaking Filipinos drawing larger 
salaries than those who : a. only the 
native tongue or Spanish. Therefore 
they are anxious to study English. Too 
many of the Filipinos regard education 
as ameans of acquiring wealth, social 
——~ or power. Antipathy to work, 
especially manual labor, has been a pow- 
erful — force to American efforts 
to introduce a system of education of a 
fundamentally industrial and utilitarian 
character.’’ 


Connecticut Association. 


HARTFORD, CONN.—The meeting of the 
Connecticut State Teachers’ Association 
held here Oct. 16, was one of the largest 
in the history of the association. It 
was a lovely day, the teachers were in 
the best of moods, and everybody had an 
enjoyable, instructive time, and all car- 
ried back to their schools new ideas and 
fresh inspiration. 

The teachers gathered 1,500 strong, 
for the opening session, Dr. Henry Van 
Dyke, of Princeton university, being the 
special attraction. Dr. Van Dyke was 
introduced by Mr. C. B. Jennings,of New 
London, president of the association, and 
his subject was ‘‘ Education thru Instruc- 
tion.’’ The speaker said that education 
was a subject = which it appeared so 
easy to speak that many were tempted 
it. In its highest result education 
embraced the reception of a vital spark, 
a renovating spirit, a fertilizing germ 
from other minds. It partook of the 
nature of creation quite as much as of 
mere discipline, and if it was successful 
the boy came out of it renewed. He saw 
more and had more eyes; he knew more 
and his knowledge became a part of him; 
he understood how to make better use of 
his powers and had received an incre- 
ment of power just as new as the en- 
trance of an electrical current into a 
dead wire. 

In speaking of the imagination, Dr. 
Van Dyke referred to literature as the 
chief agent in its culture, but he made a 
distinction between literature and books. 
He said that about 5,000 books were 
published each year in this country alone, 


d one-fifth being works of fiction, most of 


these being works of affliction. The 
paper on which these books are printed 
would not last more than a generation 
and he wished it could be made a law 
that they should be printed on paper that 
would not last more than ten years. If 
there were such a law our libraries would 
be smaller and of more value. Dr. Van 
Dyke spoke with enthusiasm of the pleas- 
ures in store for the lever of good litera- 
ture, saying, ‘‘ Blessed is the man who 
knows how to read.”’ 
AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The feature of the afternoon session 
was an address by Pres. William DeWitt 
Hyde, of Bowdoin college, an abstract 
of which appeared in THE SCHOOL JOUR- 
NAL last week. 


MEETINGS OF THE SECTIONS. 


Much as the general meetings were en- 
joyed, the real practical work was done 
in the section meetings. The high school 
section met with Prin. Walter T. Towne, 
of New London, asleader. An address on 
‘*Home Arts in the High School’’ was 
made by Dr. Ray Greene Huling, of Cam- 
bridge, Mass. Prins. John P. Cushing, of 
New Haven and H. A. Tirrell, of Nor- 
wich, followed with short addresses. 
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Mr. W. C. Holden, of Hartford, pre- 
sided at the meeting of the manual train- 
ing and art section, where Dr. James P. 
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Mr. George H. Whitcher, . 
President New Hampshire State Teach- 
ers’ Association. 


Haney, of New York, made an address 
on ‘‘The Manual Arts in the Public 
Schools,’’ and Prin. C. S. Keyes, of 
Hartford, spoke on ‘‘ High School Work.”’ 

Dr. Edward L. Thorndike, of Columbia 
university, discussed ‘‘ Common Sense in 
Elementary Education,”’ before the pri- 
mary section. 

One of the best talks of the day was 
given by Dr. Luther Gulick, before the 
physical culture section. His subject 
was ‘‘ Physical Training in Schools with- 
out Gymnasiums.’’ Every teacher who 
heard the address went away feeling 
what might be done in the way of physi- 
cal work, and what training of the right 
sort would mean in pupils’ lives. Dr. E. 
H. Arnold, director of the Normal School 
of Gymnastics, discussed the question. 

The ungraded section was presided 
over by Miss C. E. Bush, of Niantic. 
Supt. Balliet, of Springfield, Mass., 
spoke on the professional standard of the 
teacher; Miss Dotha Pinneo read a paper 
on books, libraries, and schools; and 
Pres. Rufus S. Stimson, of Storrs Agri- 
cultural college, spoke on ‘‘ Defects in 
Training Country Children.’’ 

Supt. Ferguson, of Middletown, pre- 
sided over the intermediate grade section 
meeting. The speakers were Mr. H. T. 
Bailey, of the Massachusetts State Board 
of Education, and Mr. Dutton, of the Hor- 
ace Mann school, Columbia university. 
ee George H. Martin, of Boston, 
addressed the grammar section, his sub- 
ye being, ‘‘The Secret of a Strenuous 

ife.’’ 


A MUSICAL TREAT. 

Two most enjoyable features were the 
organ recital by John Spencer Camp and 
the address by F. E. Howard, supervisor 
of music in the Bridgeport public schools 
—both given at the Park church. The 
church auditorium was crowded. Mr. 
Howard spoke on ‘‘ Voice Culture, as Ex- 
emplified in Schools and Vested Choirs.’’ 
He said that the importance of good 
tone in singing couid hardly be exagger- 
ated. Beauty of tone was the very 
essence of music. We expected it from 
all musical instruments as well as from 
the voice. All art has beauty of expres- 
sion for its ideal. 

To teach music intelligently one should 
have a clear idea of its nature, and no 
single truth should stand out more clearly 
than that music, pure music unassociated 
with words, scenery or action, is not a 
language in the sense: that English, 
French,and German are languages. Pure 
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music has no objective meaning. It can- 
not. be translated into terms of speech as 
zs can translate the French into Eng- 
ish equivalents. Music has no equiva- 
lents. It stands alone. Unite it with 
words, as in songs, or with scenery and 
action, as in the march, with the dance, 
as in opera, and it becomes alive with 


_| meaning, but this meaning is suggested 


by the accessories. It merely illustrates 
and emphasizes the words or the thought. 
Pure music is sound. 

The time allotted to music in our 


| schools should be devoted to singing the 


melodies and harmonies stored up within 
the notes. That would actually be vocal 
music by note, or by rote, with or with- 


“| out accompainment, and would mean ac- 


tual use of voiceinsong, without which no 
actual discussion of vocal training is pos- 
sible. Elaborate systems of voice culture 
are entirely out of place in the school- 
room. The voice should be properly used 
in singing every song and every exercise. 


:] No special exercises are needed except 


as a kind of vocal tonic. There is no 
mystery about good singing. It is easier 
to sing right than to sing wrong, as it is 
easier for water to run down hill than 
up. 

A grammar school class from South- 


- — — songs by Abt, Haydn, and 
ot er 


ers, un the direction of Miss 
Frances E. Dutting. The choir of the 
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Professor Charles DeGarmo, 
rnell University. 


Naugatuck high school, under Mr. W. H. 
Miner, sang the cantata ‘‘ Wreck of the 
Hesperus,’’ very well indeed. 


BUSINESS MEETING. 


The business meeting of the associa- 
tion was held at 4 o’clock. President 
Jennings occupied the chair. After the 
committee on resolutions had reported 
their thanks to Dr. Van Dyke and Dr. 
Hyde, the committee on nominations pre- 
sentéd the following list of officers, al 
of whom were elected: Pres., W. R. 
Jones, Stamford; 1st Vice-pres., F. H. 
Beede, New Haven; 2nd Vice-Pres., F. 
L. ee New Britain; Recording 
Sec’y, T. H. Patterson, Bristol; Cor- 
responding Sec’y, S. P. Willard, Colches- 
ter; Treas., W. F. Nichols; New Haven; 
Auditor, J. G. Lewis, New Haven; Exec. 
Com., George P. Phenix, Willimantic; B. 
Norman Strong; A. D. Call, of Ansonia; 
Adelaide Finch, of Waterbury; Finance 
Com., A. B. Mather, Meriden. 

Superintendent Stuart, of New Britain, 
brought up the matter of the observance 
of the temperance law. A vote was 
passed that copies of the law passed in 
1901 be generally dictribued thru the 
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state, and that the superintendents be 
asked to construe the rules favorably in 
the matter of teaching temperance. 

There was one cause of deep regret: 
The armory, where the general meetings 
were held, was only about seventeen 
twenty-fifths large enough to hold the 
teachers, even tho the aisles were un- 
comfortably crowded with those com- 
pelled to stand. As a result, several 
hundred members of the association were 
deprived of the pleasure of hearing Dr. 
Van Dyke and Dr Hyde, to their sorrow 
and dissatisfaction. Some day, it is to 
be hoped, Connecticut will have a larger 
assembly hall. 


New Hampshire Association. 


ConcorpD, N. H.—The semi-centennial 
meeting of the New Hampshire State 
Teachers’ Association, held in this city 
Oct. 16, was a great success in every 
way. The program was interesting and 
the attendance was by far the largest 
ever reached. The membership increased 
this year to 850 as against 650 in 1902. 

The exhibition of school work was an 
entirely new feature and excited general 
interest. It was an exposition of the 
principles of the state course of study, 
and showed the work of the first year’s 
operation of the course. 

The program included addresses by Dr. 
Charles De Garmo, of Cornell university, 
on ‘‘ Apperception in Education;’’ Prof. 
A. W. Trettien, of Clark university, on 
‘* Sense Training,’’ and Dick J. Crosby, of 
the U. S. department of agriculture on 
‘‘School Gardens.”’ 

Prof. De Garmo began his address by 
defining apperception as ‘‘the process 
whereby a group of ideas acquires a new 
element or otherwise receives a new de- 
termination.’’ ‘‘ This doctrine,’’ he con- 
tinued, ‘‘is a particularly happy one for 
the teacher, since it brings under one 
point of view a number of psychological 

rocesses which are usually studied in 
isolation. The most prominent of these 
are perception, attention, memory, in- 
stinctive syllogistic reasoning, the emo- 
tions, moods, and the like. 

‘“‘The serial evolution of trains of 
thought is necessary and desirable where 
unrelated matters are concerned. But 
one of the things to be avoided in the 
school is the development of separate 
series for closely related topics. It con- 
stantl rn er however, that separate, 
tho related trains of thought, are formed 
in total isolation at first, only to find sur- 
prising synthesis at a later period. 

‘‘Intellectually considered, the chief 





Professor A. W. Trettien, 
Clark University. 
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Course in Nature Study. ITI. 


"(Proposed Outline presented to the Chicago Principals’ As- 
sociation by its Committee on Nature Study.) 


Grade V. [Continued.] 


Physics and Chemistry. 


Physics.—1. Construction and use of a barometer. Con- 
struct a barometer with a glass tube and mercury. Show 
how it is affected by the weather. Derive, if possible, a few 
general laws, such as that the mercury in a barometer gen- 
erally falls before a storm and usually rises before clear 
weather. Show that mercury will not stand in a tube if tube 
is open at thetop. That it must be closed at the upper end 
and tube entirely filled with mercury before the mercury will 
stand intube. Infer, if possible from previous experiments, 
that mercury column balances the air column outside. 

_2. Show with a syringe the principle of the lifting or suc- 
tion pump. Observe that the water follows the piston up 
the tube. From preceding experiments infer that it is the 
pressure of the air that drives the water up the tube, when 
the pressure inside of the tube has been taken away by the 
upward movement of the piston. 

3. Show the working of a siphon. Use a bent glass tube 
or a rubber tube. Keep in mind the fact that the air is 
pressing upon the surface of the water, but the explanation 
of the siphon’s action is likely to be too difficult at this time. 

4. Levers have previously been suggested. Observe work- 
men using levers, Show what a lever is and the purpose for 
which it is used. Learn to recognize the three principal 
points in a lever. Discriminate the three kinds of levers 
and find examples of each. 

5. Wheel and axle. Look for examples in windlass and 
capstan. Consider the relative circumferences of the wheel 
and axle. Tne ordinary wagon wheel is not an example 
of this mechanical power, but is merely a friction wheel. 
Show the relation between the long arm of a lever and the 
circumference of the wheel, and between the short arm of 
the lever and the circumference of the axle. 

6. Find examples of the pulley. Observe it in actual op- 
eration. For what purpose is it used? Discover if there is 
any gain in the weight that can be raised with a pulley by a 
given amount of power. 

7. Study an inclined plane. How is it used? Find exam- 

les of its use. Show how it is an advantage. In what 

oes the advantage consist? Do not formulate principles, 
but get the facts w‘th abundant illustrations. Compare the 
screw with an inclined plane. Show that the screw is 
merely another form of inclined plane, the plane being wound 
around an axis. Show that usually the principle of the lever 
is combined with the inclined plane in a screw. Examples 
of screws. Use of jack screws. 

8. Study the mechanism of a clock as an example of the 
ways in which wheels are combined. Trace the manner of 
the transmission of power from the spring to the hands. 
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This furnishes opportunity for lessons {in concrete analysis, 

Chemistry.—1. Solution. Show that substances dissolve. 
Dissolve salt and alum in water. Show that they cannot be 
seen when they are dissolved. Test their presence by tast- 
ing. Also show that the substances can be recovered in 
their original form by evaporating the water. Try to imagine 
the condition of the substances when they are in solution 
and cannot be seen. Apply knowledge to the explanation of 
the processes of sugar making and salt making. Show why 
the sea water is salt. Salt wells and salt lakes. 

2. Dissolve some colored substances, such as copper sul- 
fate and potassium chromate. This is to show that not all 
solutions are colorless. Stir some plaster of paris or pow- 
dered chalk in water to show the difference between solution 
and suspension. Permit the substance to settle. Also stir 
some earth into water. Is it insuspension or solution? _ 

3. Try to dissolve —— gum, castor oil, and resin in 
water. = the same substances in alcohol and in turpen- 
tine. In which do they dissolve? 

4. Dissolve as much salt as can be dissolved in hot water 
and then permit the water to cool. What is the result? 
Try with other substances used to illustrate solution. 

5. Hydrogen. Composition of water. Generate hydrogen 
by pouring hydrochloric acid over zinc clippings. Describe 
and drawthe apparatus. Give experiments to show as many 
of the properties of hydrogen as possible. The greater num- 
ber of properties that we can learn by experience, the better 
notion of the things we all have. The following properties 
may be illustrated: ; . 

H = produce an explosion when it is mixed with air and 
ignited. 

H will not cause a splinter te burn, but will put out a 


ame. 
A jet of H will burninair. (If the jet of H from the gen- 
erator is ignited before all of the air has escaped from the 
bottle, an explosion will ensue which may break the bottle 
and scatter the acid. Caution is needed.) ; 
The product of a jet of H burning in air is water. This 
can be shown by condensing the product of a flame of H on 
the surface of a cold saucer or the inside of a cold tumbler. 
H is lighter than air. It may be poured upward. Associ- 
ate this property with the use of H for filling balloons. 
Connect these properties of H with the fact that every 
flame .(almost) is a hydrogen flame. Soft coal produces 
flame because much bydrogen is contained in the coal. This 
is driven off by heat and produces gas. Ordinary illuminat- 
ing gas is largely hydrogen, and the product resulting from 
the burning is largely water, Hydrogen is contained in 
wood, and the blazing of a wood fire is the result of the 
burning of the ——. A kerosene lamp blazes brightly 
because there is much H in the oil. The same is true of a 
candle. The parrafin or tallow melts, the melted substance 
vaporizes, and the flame results from the burning of the 
vaporized gas which is largely hydrogen. An alcohol lamp 
burns with much heat because alcohol is largely hydrogen. 
6. Consider the possibilities of hydrogen as a fuel. The 
amount of heat generated by the burning of sufficient oxy- 
gen and hydrogen to produce a gallon of water is very great, 





New High School Books 





Howes’ Primer of English Literature 


A satisfactory account of the facts of English literary 
history - - - - - - . . $0.50 


Macaulay’s Life of Johnson 


A new volume in Heath’s English Classic Series - $0.25 


Selections from Idylls of the King 


In preparation. 


Irving’s Life of Goldsmith 





Scott’s Lady of the Lake 


With introduction, notes, illustrations and map - $0.35 


Newell’s Descriptive Chemistry 
An entirely modern and usable book - - - $1.20 


Stevens’ Introduction to Botany 


Largely givento the study of common flowering 
plants - - - - . ~ - - - $1.50 


Colton’s New Zoology: Part I. eee 





In preparation. ag ap hee : i i zi e0 
George’s Selections from Coleridge | Weed and Crossman’s Zoology 
Shows the poet, the man, and his time - - $0.75 A Laboratory Guide - = - - - - 
WE INVITE CO# RESPONDENCE 
& 
D. C. Heath & Co., Publishers 
Boston New York London 
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business of education is the formation of 
a groups and their proper 
union into trains or series. The basis for 
this group formation is found in such 
things as the following: Similarity of 
function, uniformity in cause, and the 
norms of mathematics and the exact 
sciences. 

‘What is the way for reform? It is 
in the road already blazed in the group- 
ing of knowledge in apperceptive groups, 
in the mastery of which the various 
school arts of the old curriculum will 
emerge. Out of the work in literature 
should come all the language arts—read- 
ing, ability to use spoken and written 
language, writing, spelling and grammar. 
Out of the knowledge of measurable 
things should come the art of computa- 
tion. Motor training should be an out- 
come of all school work, not the result of 
an isolated course in manual training or 
— 

Mr. Crosby pointed out the great ac- 
tivity along the lines of agricultural edu- 
cation. He described the introduction of 
the subject under various names in city 
and country schools thruout the country, 
he advised a list of reading on the sub- 
ject, and described the school garden 
work in this country. 

Prof. Trettien, after discussing ‘‘ Sense 
Training’’ from the philosophical side, 
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concluded by giving some practical appli- 
cations of his principles. He said: 

‘*We must bring the senses of the 
child into a rich environment at home 
and in school. Let there be school gar- 
dens, field excursions, home plant grow- 
ing, aquaria in school or home, and ap- 
paratus suitable for demonstration pur- 


poses. 

‘*Direction must be given to focus the 
child’s attention upon the elements in his 
surroundings, in order that he may profit 
by the experience of those who have 
gone before him. This direction must be 
given while recognizing the child’s chang- 
1.g interests in life. Sense training and 
a. My should be interrelated.’’ 

he department meetings were well 
attended and the discussions proved in- 
teresting and valuable. The association 
voted to publish the proceedings of the 
meeting in full and to distribute copies 
to all members. It also passed resolu- 
tions recommending a further increase in 
normal schools, and the state certifica- 
tion of teachers. 

The following are the officers under 
whose management the meeting was so 
successfully conducted: Pres., Supt. 
George H. Whitcher, Durham: Vice-Pres., 
Prin. James E. Klock, Plymouth: Sec’y, 
Harriet L. Huntress, Concord; Channing 
Folsom, Dover, treasurer. 


Chicago News Notes. 


The board of education has appropri- 
ated $67,700, to finish several school 
buildings. This amount covers a number 
of changes made in the original specifi- 
cations. 


The Chicago educational authorities 
are discussing a plan for having separ- 
ate schools fur negro and white children. 
This is due to the fact that race troubles 
have entered the schools. There have 
been a large number of transfers of 
white children from schools in the so- 
called ‘‘ black belt.’’ It has been sug- 
gested that such transfers be refused, 
but the step seems impracticable. 


Superintendent Cooley has declared 
that the Chicago teachers are steadily 
being vi:timized by ‘‘loan sharks.’’ The 
victims are allured by circulars from the 
loan agencies and often find themselves 
in disagreeable circumstances as a result. 
The managers of the loan business try to 
use the board of education as collection 
agencies, which is distressing to the 
teachers and the school authorities. One 
teacher was recently suspended from 
work because of debt. 


Mrs. Charles F. Millspaugh, president 
of the woman’s auxiliary of the Outdoor 
Art Association, has announced that the 
work of decorating the public school 
yards will be conducted on a large scale 
next year. Quantities of flowers and 
shrubs are to be used in this work. 


Trustee Downey has charged that the 
Chicago board of education is compelled 
to pay more for everything it buys than 
anybody else. He has made specific 
charges of bribery against the makers of 
the ‘‘ Amberg ”’ files. 


As the whole city administration is be- 
ing investigated in the pursuit of 
‘‘oraft,’’ the charges made recently by 
a kindergarten teacher have aroused 
considerable curiosity. The teacher 
charged that another teacher had re- 
ceived a choice appointment by means 
of a ‘‘pull.’’ When brought before a 
cemmittee of the board she was utterly 
unable to prove her statments. She re- 
fused, nevertheless, to retract anything 
she had said. The committee was at a 
loss as to what action to take, and was 
= relieved to receive her resig- 
nation. 


The grammar school principals have 
been facing a hard task in their attempts 


to prevent evasions of the child labor 
law. Superintendent Cooley has in- 
structed them to spare no pains to ascer- 
tain the correct ages of children at the 
timeof enrollment. Incase of doubt the 
principal is authorized to demand a bap- 
tismal or birth certificate. ' 


At the last meeting of the George 
Howland club, Superintendent Couley ad- 
vocated smaller classes. ‘‘No man or 
woman ”’ he said, ‘‘can properly teach 
more than twenty-five children in one 
class. The over-crowding is the most 
serious problem of to-day. But to reduce 
the size of the classes now would mean 
that the salaries of all teachers in the 
public schools would have to be reduced 
to pay the cost of renting or building 
quarters for the thousands of children 
who could not be accommodated in the 
present school buildings.’’ 

Mr. Cooley added that it was a mis- 
take to pave the school-yards with brick. 
Children could not play on brick play 
g’ounds and where they were used 
i played in the street as opposed ,to 

fty or less in the yards. 


Prin. E. L. C. Morse, of the Sheridan 
school, made a plea for the bad boy. 
‘* We have reached that stage in pedago- 
gical development,’’ he declared, *‘where 
we are ready to recognize the bad boy as 
well as the good, pious boy. The doc- 
trine of suspension for the bad boy or the 
truant is a vicious doctrine and is bound 
sooner or later to be displaced.’’ 


During his recent visit to Chicago, 
Grover Cleveland addressed the students 
of Armour institute. He was received 
with tremendous enthusiasm. The re- 
mark that appealed to his audience most 
was as follows: 

“Tama “— stickler for higher edu- 
cation, but I want to tell you this: The 
opportunities of to-day are better than 
ever for boys to get a practical educa- 
tion—an industrial education—and I 
would rather my own boy grew up able 
to build a great bridge like the Brooklyn 
bridge than to receive the highest honor 
the people could bestow upon him.’’ 


The oldest school building in Chicago 
was destroyed by fire on October 12, 
causing a loss of $50,000. This was the 
Graham school, at Forty-fifth street and 
Union avenue, built in 1873. It accom- 
modated about 13,000 children. 


600 abeth Skinner. 
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According to the Southern Letter, a 
paper published by the Tuskegee insti- 
tute, sixteen hundred dollars have been 
received during the past few months 
from colored people in the various parts 
of the country. This is the largest sum the 
school has ever received toward its sup- 
port from colored people in a single year. 

The enrollment at present is over 1,200 
and during the first thirty days of the 
session 1,048 prospective students were 
refused admission because of lack of 
room and funds. Applications are still 
being refused at the rate of thirty aday. 
It is announced that more and more, in 
the future, the institute will lay particu- 
lar stress upon work in agriculture. The 
demand for graduates of these courses 
from all sections of the country is far 
greater than the supply. 

The Rev. Dr. S. P. Cadman, of Brook- 
lyn, who has recently returned from 
England where he made a study of edu- 
cational conditions, has invited Cardinal 
Gibbons ‘‘to consider the educational 
system which England is forcing upon 
the Nonconformists of that country.’’ 

‘‘When Cardinal Gibbons,’’ he said, 
‘*tells us that our public school system 
is vicious, we can silence this cavil by 
—- to the present system of con- 

ucting the English schools; we can point 
to the present educationul system in 
England. Who would have such a sys- 
tem in this country? I have seen a re- 
spected man ejected, his goods sold 
under the hammer, and the proceeds ap- 
plied to paying the tax for the mainten- 
ance of the Angelican school system. 
The Puritans are suffering under this 
yoke, and all because they will not sup- 
port a system which proposes to teach a 
child Angelicanism.’’ 


Denver Teachers’ Club. 

The Denver (Col.), Teachers’ club held 
its first meeting for the year, October 
13, at the East Denver High school. The 
president, Dr. J. A, Fynn, pleased his 
audience very much by the expeditious 
way in which he handled the business of 
the club. The various committees re- 
ported, after which short addresses were 
given by the ex-presidents, five of the six 
being present. 

The reforming of the public library 
was discussed by ex-President Elder. The 
attitude of the public towards the school 
was the subject of a paper by Miss Eliz- 
Mr. Stevens spoke of the 
social position of the teacher, and Mrs. 
Peterson gave a short history of theclub. 
Mr. Hermans urged the club to be a help 
to its individual members. 

The club is divided into three depart- 
ments, as follows: reading circle, art, and 
social, each being in charge of a special 
committee. The first is under the lead- 
ership of Dr. Phillips, of Denver univer- 
sity, who has had ‘.~ of this depart- 
ment for two years. Drring that time 
it has been able to accomplish much in 
the way of professional study. This de- 

artment brings Jacob A. Riis, of New 
Vesk, to Denver for one entertainment. 

A splendid feature was added to the 
club work last year. A room in one of 
Denver’s numerous hospitals was fitted 
up, and any teacher, who was a member 
of the club, could occupy the room for 
two weeks, free of charge. Inline with 
this, a sick benefit of ten dollars per 
week, for three consecutive weeks, is to 
be given this year. 

The membership last year was seme 
over four hundred and a much larger 
number is expected this year. 


Health, a medical journal published in 
London, England, editorially says: Those 
suffering and needing a safe pain reliever, 
should take two five-grain antikamnia 
tablets. Any good druggist can supply 
them and they should be in every family 
medicine chest. 
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| Women’s 
AN eckwear. 


Pelerine Lace Stoles.' 
Chiffon Pliss Capes and Ruffs, 
Marabout Ruffs and Muffs. 
Cloth and Lace Cape Collars. 
Hand Embroidered 
Lawn and Linen Stocks, 
Collars and Turn-over Sets. 


Ostrich Feather Boas. 
Flat and Round Feather Boas. 


Ko igth ot. 


NEW YORK 





Appointment of Janitors in 
New York City. 


The Engineer Janitors’ Association has 
taken action to oppose the proposed new 
system of employing janitors and their 
assistants from eligible lists prepared by 
the Civil Service Commission. 

At present there is no uniform system 
of employing janitors for all the bor- 
oughs. This system, up n investigation, 
has been found to result in the assistants’ 
doing the work and the janitors holding 
sinecures. 

A committee of the board of education 
has prepared a plan whereby janitors and 
their assistants are to be appointed from 
eligible lists and have submitted it to the 
Civil Service Commission. The commis- 
sion, while approving the general plan as 
outlined, has objected to placing those 
persons at present in the employ of the 
janitors on a preferred list, as they are 
not now employes of the wy 

The new system provides forsix grades 
of janitors, with salaries varying from 
$480 to $1,200, and a similar number of 
grades of janitorengineers, with salaries 
varying from $1,050 to $1,800. Janitor 
firemen will be paid $912 50; elevator 
attendants, $750; orderlies and male 
cleaners, $480; matrons and female clean- 
ers, $360; watchmen, $600. 

The following is the —— of the jan- 
itors’ Association: ‘‘We wish to call 
attention to the gross injustice ard hard- 
ship the new salary schedule will impose 
on the public school janitors. We feel 
sure that a majority of the members of 
the board of education are not acquainted 
with the facts. In the first place, it 
wipes out the best possible system for 
the city, and, in the next, it reduces sal- 
aries far below a possible living rate. 

‘*There are forty janitors with salaries 
ranging from $595 to $884, who, under 
the new schedule, will receive but $480 
we year. With the present high cost of 
iving this will hardly pay for necessa- 
ries of life. Over one hundred janitors, 
now earning from $1,000 to $2,000 
year, will have their salaries reduced to 
from $600 to $750 per year. This is 
surely degrading the position of the pub- 
lic schoo] janitor. 
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mare Wirt 
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Cough Syrup. Wises Cook 
im time. Sold by druggists. 

CONSUMPTION 





‘* Again, provision is made for 303 fire- 
men, who will only have to work seven 
months a year and eight hours a day un- 
der the civil service law and will receive 
$912.50 per year. There are about fifteen 
schools where the firemen alone will re- 
ceive more salary than is now paid the 
janitor for his entire services, and some 
ninety schools where the firemen will re- 
ceive as large a salary as a janitor. 

‘*Under the new schedule the salaries 
allowed are not commensurate with the 
duties and responsibilities involved. In 
most instances, not enough help is pro- 
vided to care for half the school, while 
of the cleaners, more than half will be 
women. 

‘“‘If this change js demanded salary 
sufficient to enable one to live should be 
provided. Those school commissioners, 
who, thru years of experience, are well 
acquainted with the janitorial system, 
say with us: ‘ Let well enough alone!’ ’’ 


Literary Items. 


Under the direction of Supt. F. E. 
Spaulding, of Passaic, N. J., the teach- 
ers of that city are to issue a quarterly 
entitled The Individual Child and His 
Education. 

The quarterly will contain results of 
teachers’ investigations concerning chil- 
dren’s understanding of certain natural 
phenomena, the effect of gymnastic ex- 
ercises and games on the accuracy and 
vigor of mental operations; children’s oc- 
cupations.outside of school hours, and the 
educational significance of the same; edu- 
cational factors in the child s home, and 
the teacher’s attitude towards them; 
some causes of misconduct and truancy 
from the offender’s standpoint; and typi- 
cal cases of individuality of mental oper- 
ation. 


It has been announced that Dr. Saram 
R. Ellison, of New York city, has made 
Columbia university heir to his collection 
of books on magic arts, which is said to 
be the largest and most complete collec- 
tion of its kind in this country, and com- 
prises about 12,000 volumes. There are 
books in English, French, German, Span- 
ish, Chinese, Japanese, Italian, and Ara- 
bic. Aside from these the library con- 
tains a scrap-book collection of magazine 
articles. These are bound in fifteen vol- 
umes, and cover practically the entire 
field of =. : 

To the collection of reading matter has 
been added many photographs of the 
most famous magicians. The entire col- 
lection is thoroly cataloged. 


The Psychology of Child Development, 
by Irving King, is one of the most valu- 
able among the recent publications of the 
University of Chicago Press. While Mr. 
King was studying with Dr. Dewey, his 
attention was attracted to the basis of 
the method in which child-study is ap- 
proached at the present time. He be 
came convinced that the mind of a child, 
instead of being considered as adult psy- 
chology reduced to lowest terms, accord- 
ing tothe old method of regarding it, 
should be considered from the point of 


view of what it means tohim. Above 
all his mental processes should be studied 
for their place and value in his entire 
conscious life. Mr. King maintains that 
the only scientific way to study the child’s 
mind is in relation to his past life in con- 
junction with the present circumstances, 
and he states the basis of his methods 
asa just appreciation of the value of these 
two factors. Chapters peculiarly attrac- 
tive trace the development of the child 
during his years in school. The author 
traces this growth thru the evidence of 
the changing interests of the child, man- 
ifested by his tastes in books, games, 
and social customs. 





Winter Excursion Tickets on Sale. 


The Southern Railway announces Win- 
ter Excursion Tickets now on sale to the 
health and pleasure resorts of the South, 
where the Tourist or Invalid may avoid 
the rigors of Northern winter, enjoying 
the perpetual comforts of a Southern 
climate. 

The service offered by the Southern 
Railway is of the very highest class, and 
it reaches all the principal Resorts of 
the Carolinas, Georgia, Florida, Louisi- 
ana, Texas, Mexico, and the Pacific 
Coast. Through Pullman Drawing- Room, 
Sleeping Cars, and Dining Car service 
on all through trains. rite for de- 
scriptive matter of the Resorts reached 
by this great Railway System. New 
York Offices 271 and 1185 Broadway. 
Alex. S, Thweatt, E. P. A. 


Where the Frost King Never Holds Court. 


On November 11 very low rates via 
Seaboard Air Line Railway wil' be offered 
to Homeseekers desiring to visit the won- 
derful Manatee country on the West 
coast of Florida. Tickets will be good 
for stop over in the Manatee section. 
For further information apply to your 
local agent or address C. B. RYAN, Gen- 


eral assenger Agent, Portsmouth, 
Va. 
Low-Rate Homeseekers’ Excursion to 


Florida. 


For the benefit of homeseekers, the 
various railroads to Florida will sell on 
November 11 special excurion tickets 
from Washington to the following points 
at rates quoted :— 


Sarasota, Fla. . - $30 05 
Braidentown, ze ‘ ‘ 29 70 
Ellenton, hal 29 70 
Palmetto, a 29 70 
Manatee, ve 29 70 
Punta Gorda, oF 30 90 
Arcadia, ge 30 15 


These tickets will be good going on 
November 11 only, and to return within 
fifteen days, and will not be good to stop 
off in either direction. 

In connection with these excursions, 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Company will 
sell one-way tickets to Washington, at 
regular rates, from all stations on its 
lines east of Pittsburg and Erie, together: 
with exchange orders on the railroads 
out of Washington for an excursion 
ticket from Washington to the above 
mentioned points at rates quoted. 
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WORMS 


“T write to let you know how I appreciate your 
Cascarets. I commenced taking them last Novem- 
ber and took two ten cent boxes and passed a tape- 
worm 14 ft. long. en I commenced taking them 
again and Wednesday, April 4th, I passed another 
tape worm 28 ft. long and over a thousand small 
worms. Previous to my a Cascarets I didn’t 


know ad a tape-worm. always had a small 
appetite.” 
m. F. Brown, 184 Franklin St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 







Best For 


Pleasant, Palatable, Potent, Taste Good, Do Good, 
Never Sicken, Weaken or Gripe, 10c, 25, 50c. Never 
sold in bulk. The genuine tablet stamped COCO, 
Guaranteed to cure or your money back. 


Sterling Remedy Co., Chicago or N.Y. 594 


ANNUAL SALE, TEN MILLION BOXE 


A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever 
DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


e OR MAGICAL 
Oriental Cream, Sesunrier 


Removes Tan 





Jam cases, and every 
am blemish on beau- 
ty, and defies de- 
tection. On its 
virtues it has 
stood the test of 
56 years—no oth- 
er has—and is so 
harmless we 
taste it to be 
sure it is proper 
lymade Accept 
B * no counterfeit of 
: similar name 
oy Se ‘ The distin 
guished Dr. L. A. 
Sayre said to a lady of the haut-ton (a patient): “‘As you 
ladies will use them, I recommend ‘ Gouraud’s Cream’ as 
the least harmful of all the Skin ‘4 goo ™ One bot- 
tie will 1ast six months using it every day. GOUs 
RAUD’sS POUDRE SUBTILE removes su- 
verfluous hair without injury to the skin. 


FERD. T. HOPKINS, Prop’r, 
87 Great Jones Street, New York. 

For sale by all Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers 
throughout the United States, Canadas, and Europe. 
Also found in New York City at_R. H. Macy's Wana- 
maker’s, and other Fancy Goods Dealers. Beware 
of Base {mitations. $1,000 Reward for arrest and proof 
of any one selling the same. 


other cosmetic 


Purifies as well 
will do it. 











This magnificent 


PARLOR LAMP, 
beautifully decorated, 
with an order for 20 lbs, 
of New Crop 60c. Tea, 
or 20 lbs. Baking Powder, 
45c. a lb., or an assorted 
order Teas and B. P., or 
60 lbs. Bomosa Coffee, 
38¢. a 1b. 

COU PONS, which can be 
exchanged for many Mage 



















Pr v- 
en with every 25c. worth of 
Tea,Coffee. Baking Powder, 
Spices and Extracts. 

Send today for our Premium 
List, prices and directions. 


The Great American Tea Co. 





th-| Paul’s Institute at Tarsus. 
lege has a value of not less than nearly 








Box 290, 31-33 Vesey St.,N.Y. 
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The Century will publish during the 
coming year what seems a daring and 
unique piece of historical writing, ‘*The 
Youth of Washington. Toldin the Form 
of an Autobiography,’’ by S. Weir Mit- 
chell, author of ‘‘ Hugh Wynne.’’ Dr. 
Mitchell imagines Washington sittin 
down at Mount Vernon in his old age an 
recording, solely for his own eye, the 


.| story of his ‘‘ youthful life and the in- 


fluences that affected it for good or ill.’’ 


General Gordon’s ‘‘Reminiscences of the 

Civil War,’’ published by the Scribners, 
are the spontaneous recollections of a 
very full life. From Bull Run to Appo- 
matox General Gurdon was in most of 
the great battles of Lee’s army. He 
knew the leaders of the confederacy in- 
timately, ard his acquaintance was en- 
larged during his career as a United 
States senator by intimate association 
with leaders of the Union cause. No 
such intimately personal record has 
hitherto been produced. 


American Colleges in Turkey. 


These colleges have 1489 students and 
according to the order of their dates of 
establishment, are: Robert college at 
Constantinople; Syrian Protestant col- 
lege at Beirut; Central Turkey college at 
Aintab; Euprrates college, at oo" 
Anatolia college at Marsovan and St. 
Beirut col- 


$400,000; the number of its teachers is 
more than 40, ten of whom are profes- 


sors. 

Robert college has furnished the 
greatest number of officers in govern- 
mental departments. Among its gradu- 
ates are lieutenants, generals, com- 
manders, judges, mayors, governors, 
ambassadors and even cabinet members 
and prime ministers. This superiority 
may be ascribed partly to its high stan- 
dard of education. Many famous Ar- 
menian professors in Constantinople, al- 
so well-known merchants, physicians and 
editors, are graduates of Robert college. 
The Euphrates college has _ suffered 
most from the disturbances. 





Low Rates West and Northwest. 


Via Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
— every day until November 30, 


$33, Chicago to San Francisco, Los 
Angeles, Portland, Tacoma, Seattle, and 
many other Pacific Coast points. $30 
Chicago to Salt Lake City, Ogden, Grand 
Junction and many other points in Utah, 
Colorado, and Wyoming. Low rates to 
hundreds of other points. 

Through train service, Chicago to San 
Francisco. Only $6 for a double berth, 
tourist sleeper, all the way. 

To the Northwest via 
Omaha. Write to-day for folder W. S. 
Howell, 881 Broadway, New York. 


The Story of Phoebe Snow. 

If you have ever taken a summer rail- 
road trip you will enjoy the ‘‘ Story of 
Phoebe Snow,’’ which describes in a se- 
ries of dainty pictures the experiences of 
a pretty girl who went to Buffalo. The 
illustrations are in seven colors, éach re- 
producing a design of the girl in white 
which the Lackawanna Railroad has made 
so familiar in the last few months. The 
booklet has vd pes sm pleasing cover 
and will afford considerable amusement, 
besides giving information which every 
traveler ought to know. It will be sent 
in response to request, accompanied by 
two cents in stamps, to T. W. Lee, Gene- 
ral Passenger Agent, New York city. 

Health and Rest for Mother and Child. 

Mas Wiaeys SooTHING SyRvP has been used for 
OVER FI OF MOTH 


YEARS by M. ERS 
for THEIR CHILDREN WH .E 
PERFECT SUCOESS. It SOUTHES the GHILD 
SOFTENS the GUMS, ALLAYS all PAIN, CURES 


WIND COLIC, and is the best remedy for DIAR- 
RHA. Sold b: in every part of the world. 





Be sure to ask for “ ow’s Soothing Syrup,’ and 
take no other kind. Twenty-five cents a bottle. 


t. Paul or via| 





Itching Skin 

Distress by day and night— 

That’s the complaint of those who 
are so unfortunate as to be afflicted 
with Eczema or Salt Rheum—and out- 
ward applications do not cure. 
They can’t. yey 

The source of the trouble is in the 
blood—make that pure and this scal- 
ing, burning, itching skin disease will 
disappear. 

“I was taken with an itching on my 
arms which proved very disagreeable. I 
concluded it was salt rheum and bought a 
bottle of Hood’s Sarsaparilla. In two days 
after I began taking it I felt better and it 
was not long before I was cured. Have 
never had any skin disease since.” Mrs. 
Ipa E. Warp, Cove Point, Md. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
and Pills 


rid the blood of all impurities and cure 
all eruptions. 





<a. ar en Enema omer Te 


Pears 


was the first maker 
of sticks of soap for 
shaving. Sticks in 3 
sizes; shaving cakes 
in 3-sizes. 


Pears’ Soap established over Ioo years, 


Prospect Hill School 


For Girls. 
The individual attention given te 
each pupil has for its aim the 
highest mental and physical de- 
velopment. 
36th year. Graduate, elective, 
and college-preparatory courses. 
Golf, tennis, and _ basket-ball. 
Illustrated catalogue. 
Refers by permission to Rev. 
Edward Everett Hale, Boston; 
Hon. John G. Nicolay, Washing- 
ton; and many others. 


Miss Caroline R. Clark, M.A., Principal 
Greenfield, Mass. 








IENNEN'S 322555 








Dr.W. J. STEWART 


362 W. 23d St., New York City 





Latest and most progressive methods in 
dentistry. Preservation of eriginal teeth a 
@pectaity. Established 1868: Appointments 
by mail or telephone in advance for visitors 
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Teocvrers’ Agencies. 


Boards of Education and Superintendents 
Wish ng Teachers, will find it of advantage to consult the 


Teachers’ Co-operative Association 


Established 17 Years 129 Auditorium Building, Chicago 
Povitions filled, 4,000 Eastern Branch: 494 Ashland Avenue, Buffalo, N. Y. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
4 Ashburton Place, Boston. 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 1505 Penn. Ave., Washington. 
2083 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago. 414 Century Building, Minneapolis. 
533 Cooper Building, Denver. Hyde Block, Spokane. 80 Third St., Portland. 
420 Parrott Building, San Francisco. 525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 


F: A S TERN Teachers’ 50 Bromfield Street, BOSTON 


Agency 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Schermerhorn ——— 


Established 1890 
AMERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACHERS’ AGFNCY. 


Introduces to colleges, Schools,and Families, Superior Professors ~~ Assistants, Tutors 
Governesses, for every Department of Instruction; Recommends Good Schools to Parents. Cali 
or Address Mrs. M. J. \OUNG FULTON, American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


KELLOGG’S TEACHERS’ BUREAU 


Established 1889. Fourteenth year under the same manager. Has supplied 
hundreds of teachers with good positions. Positions are now coming in for September, 
1903. Teachers should send at once for our new manual circular, ‘‘ How to Increase 
Your Salary.’’ If you are a graduate with some experience don’t waste time teaching 
for a small salary. This Bureau received dozens of calls for teachers at good salaries 
last year which it could not supply. Begin now. 

H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 61 East Ninth Street, New York 











Miss E. F. FOSTER, Mgr. 


Oldest and best known in U.S. Est. 1855 
Joun CO. Rockwetu, Manager. 

















EIMER & AMEND 


205-211 ThirdAve.. NEW YORK 
Manufacturers and Importers of 


CHEMICALS 

CHEMICAL APPARATUS 
PHYSICAL APPARATUS 
SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENTS 


Everything Needed in the Laboratory 


Glass blowing done on the premises 
Metalware Manufacturing Dept. in the House 


MANUAL TRAINING 
Benches, Tools, Draw- 


ing Tables, etc. * 
Get the BEMIS Standard. 
Catalogue free. 

A. L. BEMIS, Worcester, Mass. 


LAING’S PLANETARIUM... 


Solves the problems of 
tbeSeasons,Day’s Length, 
Moon’s Phases, Tides, 
Eclipses, Zodiac, etc., etc. 


Write for o- particulars 


LAING PLANETARIUM CO. 


(DePt.G), Detroit. Mich. 


=a 
BERCY’S TEXT- 
BOOKS 


FREN C for teaching French 


are used everywhere. Send to the pub- 
lishers for copies for examination . 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS 
851 and 853 Sixth Ave., NEW YORE 








~ 











The Prang Educational Company 


DRAWING BOOKS AND MATE- 
RIALS FOR PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Catalogue sent en application 


CHICAGO 
203 Michigan Avenue 


BOSTON OFFICE 
110 Boylston Street 


NEW YORK 
5 W. 18th Street 





TRANSLATIONS 


Interlinear Literal 
Hamilton, Locke and Clark’s The Best Translations 


Good ype Wel Printed—Fine Paper—Half-| New Copyright Introductions—New Type— 
Leath inding—Cloth Sides—Price Reduced se Bo 


Good Paper—Well Bound—Convenient for the 
to $1.50, postpaid. Send for sample pages. Pocket—Price, postpaid, 56 cents each. 


Oagaiooue Free} DAVID McKAY, Publisher, 1022 Market St., Philadelphia 


SELF CULTURE FOR TEACHERS. 


It is a pleasure to us to put in the hands of earnest, ambitious teuachers the unique magazine 
EDUCATIONAL FounDATIONS which is rich in the best thoughts of the leading educators. The pro- 
gram for the coming year will be most attractive andprofitable. Only $1.50 a Year. 


LE. L. KELLOGG & CO., - 61 East Ninth St., New York. 











BARGAINS IN TYPEWRITERS 


Teachers can save much valuable time by 
using a Typewriter. You will not be without 
one after once using. We furnish Remingtons, 
Smiths, Hammonds, and all standard n achines 
at from $25 to $40, with full enrantee. New 
machines at reduced prices. ill send machin 
subject to trial. Standard machines rented. 


Send postal for illustrated list. 


Consolidated Typewriter Exchange, 
243 Broadway, New York City. Established 1881 


St. Denis Hotel 


Broadway and Eleventh St , New York 








The Convenient Location, Tasteful Ap- 
pointment, Reasonable Charges, Courteous 
Attendance, and Cuisine of Exceptional 
Excellence are Characteristic of this Ho- 
tel, and have Secured and Retained fer it 
a Patronage of the Highest Order. 


WILLIAM TAYLOR & SON, Proprietors 





Artistic Furnishings 


For SCHOOL-ROOMS, TEACHERS’ Rooms, 
AND LIBRARIES. 


Alice MN. Kellogg, 


No. 114 E. Twenry-Tarrp 8t., New York Orry. 


TALKS TO STUDENTS ON THE ART OF STUDY 


12mo. Net, $1.00. 


A remarkably able and interesting book. The 20th Century Todd's ‘‘ Students’ 


Manual,’’ Adopted by several Teachers’ and Pupils’ 


Reading Circles. * 





THE BAKER & TAYLOR COMPANY, 33-37 East 17th Street, New York. 








